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Por the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
_ Mr, Editor—As much has been said and 


written about church music, I venture a 


* few words upon the subject of church ar- 


chitéctdre. It is not. my intention, how- 
ever, either to commend those lofty temples, 
the boast of our sister cities, or to depre- 
ciate unjustly those brick houses, in which 
some of our plain friends profess to discovet 
an unadorned beauty. 

' Among the number of travellers who fly, 
like the birds of summer, from the walled 
cities to the freedom and quiet of the coun- 
try, are many who have a natural desire to 


inspect the churches which are presented 


to their notice for the first time. As the 
hour of service approaches, they repair to 
the sanctuary in the hope of entering a 


simple, tasteful, and appropriate structure, | 


perhaps, shaded by wide-spreading trees, 
and invested with a thousand rural charms. 
The place of solemn worship should always 
have something about its general appearance 
to suggest reverential reflections, and to in- 
spire holy emotions. It is the tabernacle 
of the Most High. But, opposed to this, 
should we discover a total want of harmony 
and beauty, an aspect of neglect,a beggarly 
untidiness—our seriousness is banished by 
the wrong done to our sense of fitness and 
propriety. Let me instance some of the 
causes which, though apparently trifling in 
their character, but too often excite our 
perceptions of the ludicrous, and this, too, 
in situations when a decent gravity should 
veil every countenance. An ambitious 
building, which has been suffered to fall 
into decay ere it has been entirely com- 
pleted; a flight of steps, broken and loose, 
which cannot beascénded without the risk of 
asprain or fracture; a wall unseemly stained, 
describing, in rude outline, monsters and 
caricatures; a ceiling, partly fallen, disclos- 
ing vast regions of lath and rafter; floors, 
creaky and ‘soiled; pews, cushionless and 
comfortless; books, without indexes and 
out of modern date ; the church music, nei- 
ther well selected nor well executed; a 
mischievously played organ, or a dissonant 
bell! It is not easy to divest the mind of 
outward circumstances, and ‘the spirit of 
devotion is better promoted by a due con- 
sideration of these minor matters. 

I wonder, Mr. Editor, now that so many 
plans and drawings of handsome churches 


' are accessible to the public, by means of 


taste, that churches are ever built without 
a-careful attention to the graceful and beau- 
tiful in art. While nature every where 
unfolds to our view so many objects of ex- 
quisite skill and divine workmanship, let 
our hearts and the labour of our hands in 
some degree respond to her. Artists, who 
should always be consulted before the 
building of a church, have the power, if 
they have the religious feeling, to contri- 
bute a plan, if they can do no more; and 
when the church to be built is an humble 


one, and the congregation poor and fee- 


ble, the offer would be generous and grace- 
ful. 

These random remarks have been sug- 
gested by the remembrance of a _ very 
agreeable visit I paid, during the last 
summer, to the lovely valley of . The 
services of the Presbyterian church, which 
I attended, were conducted most delightful- 
ly; the appeal was solemn; the expostula- 
tion earnest; the Christian’s duty was en- 
forced, and his hopes set forth with power. 
The music of the choir was appropriate 
and familiar; and the strain appeared to 
find its echo in the heart of every worship- 
per. But the church building was, in 
every respect, unsuitable to the dignity of 
the pastor, the ability of the congregation, 
or the character and importance of the 
place. If I am not treading upon danger- 
ous ground, the edifice should either be 
thoroughly repaired, or removed, to give 
place toa new and more commodious one ; 
an edifice worthy of a people, who, in 
every cause of humanity and religion, are 
prompt to act and generous to give. 

Let us stir one another up to good works. 
Let us invest the house of God with that 
degree of order and beauty, which shall 
invite, and not repel, the feet of the way- 
ward and fastidious traveller. 


— 


Transcribers of the Scriptures. 


In transcribing the sacred writers, it 
has been a constant rule with the Jews, 
that whatever is considered as corrupt, 


shall not be used, but shall be burnt, or 


otherwise destroyed. A book of the 


law, wanting but one letter, with one 


letter too much, or with an error in one 


single letter, written with any thing but 
ink, or written on parchment made of 


the hide of an uuclean animal, or on 


parchment not properly prepared for 


that use, or prepared by any but Israel- 
ites, or on skins of parchment tied to- 
gether by unclean strings, shall be hold- 


en to be corrupt; that no work shall be 


written without a line first drawn on 
the parchment, no word written by 
heart, or] without having been pro- 
nounced orally by the writer; that be- 
fore he writes the name of God, he 
shall wash his pen; that no letter shall 
be joined to another; and that if the 
blank parchment cannot be seen all 


-areund each letter, the roll shall be cor- 


rapt. There are certain rules for the 
length and breadth of each sheet, and 
for the space to be left between each 
letter, each word, and each section.— 
Even to this day, it is an obligation on 
the persons who copy the sacred writ- 
ings of the synagogues to observe them. 


'ADYANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


4 For the Presbyterian: 
SANCTIFIED AFFLICTIONS. 
As many as Ilove, Irebuke and chasten.—Rev. 1. 19. 


There is no truth more fully established 
in revelation and in the experience of the 
Christian, than that afflictions are a part of 
the process of grace. Knowing that they 
come not forth of the dust, but are dispens- 

ed by Him who has promised that all things 
shall work together for the good of 
them: that love him, the believer feels 
that they are for his benefit. Did 


we study the providence and grace of God 


more attentively, in their varied workings, 
we would oftener see the connexion be- 
tween the means and the end. Instead of 
mourning and repining, we would be led to 
bless the instrument employed for our re- 
covery from sin, or for our growth in grace. 

_We are in a world that is full of all in- 
iquity, and, moreover, are constantly ex- 
posed to the malicious assaults of the ene- 
my of God and man. How often are we 
seduced from the path of duty! How 
often are we restrained from wandering, by 
some afflictive providence! There are, 


perhaps, few Christians who have not ex- 


perienced preventing grace in the shape 
of some worldly reverse, bodily affliction, 
or bereavement. How often, when the 
heart has been fully set upon some object 
which was calculated to lead it away from 
the constant service and love of God, has 
the current of thought been interrupted, 
and the charm broken, by some better dis- 
pensation! 

“Man is born unto trouble.” Afflictions 
are the common lot of all. It is only by 
the Christian, who looks at them through 
the medium of faith, that they are rightly 
esteemed. He will not deny that he de- 
serves chastisement, and that he needs 
such treatment to keep him where he ever 
should be—at the foot of the cross. “As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten.”’ 
Afflictions are among the privileges of the 
believer. The unconverted man regards 
them as chance events; but faith looks up 
to a merciful father who gives this evidence 
to his children, of their sonship, “For what 
son is he, whom the father chasteneth 
not 

“God doth not afflict willingly,’’ but for 
our good. Our sins called down the tokens 
of his displeasure. The design is, to beget 
in us hatred of sin, and to turn us away 


*from flesh and sense, and all created good, 
_be borne, then, with meekness and submis- 


sion. Having given ourselves to God in 
covenant, his will must be ours. He is 
our Guide, Protector, Father, and knows 
what is best for us. If affliction is his in- 
strument to promote our sanctification and 


| to draw us nearer to himself, we may not 


repine. “When we are chastened, it is 
of the Lord.”” “Let us not despise the 
chastening of the Almighty, for whom he 
loveth, he correcteth, even as a father the 
son in whom he delighteth.’’ Besides, by 
afflictions we are led to more perfect know- 
ledge of God and of our own heart. It 
may be, that we have been walking 
in darkness, having no light, and God 
has sent some severe stroke to drive us to 
“trust in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon our God.”” Surely, such affliction is 
a blessing in disguise. : 

We must improve our chastiséments. 
If they do not stir us up to self-examination; 
if we feel no anxiety to know why God has 
afflicted us; if we come forth from the 
chamber of sickness as lukewarm as when 
the hand of the Lord laid us low, we have 
cause for alarm. God may haye met us 
thus with a view to discover to us our true 
state; and it isa fearful sign of our being 
destitute of the birthright, if we continue in 
the same frame of mind and heart as before. 
How truly pitiable is their state who fail to 
see the hand of God in their afflictions; 
who have no assurance that the rod is that 
of a father who chastens to correct and 
heal. If, indeed, they do not curse God in 
their unbelief and stubbornness of heart, 
yet how great is their sin in thus abusing 
the means designed to bless? 

The experience of pious David, “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted,’’ has 
been the experience of many of God’s chil- 
dren since David’s day. His was a bitter 
experience of the evil of sin, and grievous 
were the chastisements he suffered. Da- 
vid’s God is our God, and sanctified afflic- 
tions will work in our lives, the same fruits 
of holiness which were so abundantly mani- 
fested in his future life of zeal for the 
glory and love to the service of God. Let 
our prayer be, that God would strengthen 
us to suffer, as well as to do his righteous 
will, and so sanctify to us his dispensations 


as to lead us increasingly to adore his wis- 


dom, righteousness, and truth. 


Shall I dare murmur, gracious God, 
At the chastisements of thy rod? 
Shall I, a sinful worm, complain 
When called to suffer grief or pain? 
No! on thy word Pll build my hope, 
That word will bear my spirits up; 
I'll kiss the hand that smites to heal, 
And meekly suffer all thy will. 


M. 


= 


DUTIES OF LIFE. 

We are apt to mistake our vocation by 
looking out of the way for occasions to ex- 
ercise great and rare virtues, and by step- 
ping over the ordinary ones which lie di- 
rectly in the road before us. When we 
read, we fancy we could be martyrs; and 
when we come to act we cannot bear a 
provoking word.—Hannah More. 


| one great mouth into the ocean.”’ 


POBLISHED BY WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THY KINGDOM COME. 


In* expecting and praying for the 
coming of the Saviour’s kingdom, we 
are not left in the dark as to the means 
by which we are to expect its coming. 
And in order that our minds may be 
properly informed how to ask, and 
what to ask for, it is important for us 
to learn from the word of God the 
means and agencies by which this king- 
dom isto come. And in looking into 
the sure word of prophecy, with this 
object before our minds, we cannot fail 
to see at once, that one prominent 
means is to be, the constant working 
of Divine Providence. 

God is a perfect being. And as he 
sees the end from the beginning, he 
works not blindly or capriciously, 


any unexpected circumstance, but has 


ning through all the turnings and wind- 
ings of human affairs, past, present, and 
to come. And one great design of that 
stupendous plan is, to place the crown 
of universal empire on the Redeemer’s 
brow. From the moment of creation 
all things have been made by Almighty 
power to help in working out this ulti- 
mate result. Leave out of view this 
‘great design, and God’s works of Pro- 
vidence seem inconsistent, disordered, 
aimless, oftentimes, like the mad tossings 
of the storm-tost waves against each 
other. But take this design into view, 
and every act of Providence becomes 
significant, consistent, orderly, and 
beautiful, as a part of the great harmo- 
nious plan. This truth may be found 
extended and applied to a large part of 
the world’s history, in President Ed- 
wards’s History of Redemption, a work 
which fully deserves the most careful 
and considerate perusal of every Chris- 
tian. He well remarks, that “ God’s 
providence may not unfitly be com- 
pared to.a river, having innumerable 
branches, beginning in different regions, 
at a great distance from each other, but 
all conspiring to one common issue. 
The different streams of this river are 
apt to appear confused to us, be- 
cause of our limited sight, whereby we 
cannot see tlhe whole at once. A man 
who sees but one or two streams at a 
time, cannot tell what their course 
tends to. Their course seems very 
crooked, and different streams seem to 
run for a while different and contrary 
ways; there seem to be innumerable 
obstacles, as rocks, mountains, and the 
like, in the way of their ever uniting; 
yet if we trace them, they all do unite 
at last, disgorging themselves through 
So 
o all the acts of God’s providence 
tend to the one great consummation of 
crowning Jesus “ Lord of all.”’ 

The potentates and nations of the 
earth, even of the heathen world, are 
but instruments in his hand, although 
they know him not. Many years be- 
fore his birth he said of Cyrus, calling 
him by name, “ His right hand I have 
holden, to subdue nations before him.”’ 
“For Jacob, my servant’s sake, and 
Israel, mine elect, I have even called 
thee by thy name; I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me.’’ 
And observe all through the course of 
Jewish history, where the light of in- 
spiration shows the meaning of God’s 
acts of providence, how continually he 
wrought, himself meanwhile unseen, 
by the nations who knew him not, 
neither intended to work out his de- 
signs. Did he intend to chastise his 
chosen people? He brought up the 
Philistines, or Moabites, or Babylo- 
nians, against them. Did he intend to 
deliver them from evils? He so order- 
ed affairs, that the intention was accom- 
plished, often by the enemies them- 
selves of Israel. Even the malicious 
opposition of the Redeemer’s’ enemies 
he overrules for his exaltation to his 
kingdom. What more wonderful in- 
stance of this could occur, than when 
they took, and with wicked hands, cru- 
cified, andslew the Son of God? Yet 
with their wicked hands, in that very 
act, they were carrying forward God’s 
purpose unalterably to secure the 
crown on the Redeemer’s brow. While 
they lifted him up for his destruction, 
God \ifted him up that he might “draw 
all men”? unto him. So when the early 
persecutors pursued the harmless Chris- 
tian with fire and sword, they meant to 
exterminate them from the earth, but 
God meant to scatter them far and wide, 
that they might disseminate the truth. 
He made the very blood of the martyrs 
to be seed of the Church. And as far 
as we are yet able to interpret his past 
doings, we are able to see every where 
his overruling hand, making “the 
wrath of man to-praise him.”? Never, 
to adduce a single instance, did there, 
seem to be a darker hour for the 
Church of God in our fatherland, than 
during the brief space when Mary, 
that woman of blood-stained memory, 
sat upon the throne of England, and 
filled the world with horror at her 
cruelties. Yet, with the characteristic 
short-sightedness of bigotry, she was 
unwittingly fulfilling the designs of 
God. So that in those five years of 
persecution she planted more seeds of 
truth, and prepared the way for a more 
glorious harvest, than she could have 
done otherwise within a century.— 
Those five years which seemed to 
threaten its overthrow, laid securely the 
foundations of evangelical religion in 
the British Empire and America. For 
then it was in the lovely vale of 
Geneva, that the affrighted exiles 
heard, from the lips of Calvin himself, 
those lessons of stern and unbending 
religious liberty and pure gospel truth, 
which God thu$ prepared them after- 
wards to repeat; first, in the halls of 
Westminster, and among the wild glens 
of Scotland, and afterwards in this new 
empire of western liberty. Thus wick- 
ed men have ever been, and thus shall 
they yet be, as a sword to afflict God’s 


people; but it is, despite their utmost 


neither can be guided or diverted by 


one great, all-comprehending plan, run- 
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malice, held in the firm 
Almighty hand. ‘ 

So is it also with other human inte- 
rests and passions, with men’s covetous- 
ness, their ambition, their love of fame. 
Men seek to work out their own for- 
tunes, and God causes them to advance 
the interests of his kingdom. They 
seek to secure for themselves a name 
and fame, God causes them to spread 
abroad the name of Jesus. The love 
of money spreads the white sail of com- 
merce upon évery sea,and God uses com- 
merce to open the way for the preach- 
ing of the gospel. ‘The love of fame. 
urges on to deeds of bloody conquest, 


grasp of his 


and lo! the result is a new territory | 


gained for the Prince of Peace. The’ 
love of money procures the invention 
of a new printing press, and God uses. 
it to roll forth more rapidly those leaves 
which are for the healing of the nation® | 
The love of fame leads to the invention 
of a steamship, and behold! it goes 
abroad like a swift angel of mercy, to 
carry to the nations the bread of life. - 
God is thus working, and eminently 
working in our own times. The atten- 
tive observer cannot help seeing his 
hand busy among the nations of -the 
earth. Great Britain has gone forth to’ 


institute should be established, it is this. 
The ground is perfectly open—although 
the Romanists,aware of the value of 
the point, have endeavoured to locate 
an academy here, and probably will un- 
less the ground is fully and firmly pre- 
occupied. All the circumstances de- 
mand that it should be done now. 

Our intention, then, is to establish a 
parochial school. The state of the case 
Is, in every respect such that we mus¢ 
do it. But how shall we? The com- 
munity are fully willing to support such 
a school, but it must first be established 
and gain a reputation as an excellent 
school, before they will come forward. 
The Church is anxious to establish just 
such a school for the Christian education 
of our children, as well as for that 
of the mass around us. But it is in an 
fafant state, quite small, by no means 
wealthy, and sitting for the first time 
since its organization, under the labours 
of aregular minister. The school must 
be established. The powerful and wide 
influence which it can exert in this new 
and-pliable State must be exerted for 


| Christ. The children must, in this sys- 


tematic manner, be educated for God 
and the prosperity of this State. The 
truth mus¢ thus fortify itself upon this 


the conquest of the East, and all Hin- | frontier—but how can it be done? La- 


dostan is laid open to the preaching of 
the gospel. The same mighty power 
constrains China to open her gates for 
purposes of trade, and again the gospel 
finds a wide spread field open and 
waiting for its entrance. The state 
plants its iron heel upon the Church of 
Scotland, and it arises with tenfold 
more of power, and piety, and useful- 
ness than ever. Increasing commerce, 
and greater rapidity and frequency of 
communication are drawing the na- 
tions nearer and nearer to each other, | 
and diffusing hnowledge. Improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences are re- 
moving the scales of ignorance and 
superstition from human eyes. Yes, 
Christian reader, God is working by 
his Providence a great work in these 
days—a work which ought to receive 
your careful and serious consideration. 
It is a work which alike ought to en- 
courage the faith and efforts of those 
who long for the coming of Christ’s 


‘kingdom, and to rebuke and put to} 


shame the sluggishness and indifference 


of every professed follower of Christ | 
who is little interested about the con- | 


version of the world. God is wonder- 
fully hastening onward the triumphs of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. And even 
while his children pray,“ Thy kingdom 
come,’”’ they have only to open their 
eyes and look attentively upon his 
works in providence, to see that God 
is answering their prayer. And he 
will continue to work thus, silently, un- 
seen, by natural means, by the passions 
of men, by the hatred of his enemies, 
by convulsions, and by revolutions, as 
well as by more gentle and direct 
means. There will yet be strifes and 
conflicts, there will yet be opposition to 
the truth, and bitter persecution of its 
friends,there will yet benew schemes of 
ambition and conquest, new discoveries 
in art and science, but God’s governing 
hand shall be laid upon these, and he 
will use them, one and all, to hasten on 
the time, when every knee shall bow to 
Jesus, and every tongue shall call him 
Lord? Blessed time! Lord, let “ thy 
kingdom come.’’ And may every one 
of thy people have a heart to help on 
its coming with the whole soul. 

W.E-. S. 
PrincETON, January, 1849. 


For the Presbyterian. 


An Appeal for Arkansas. 


We snow that there are ten thousand 
appeals to the Church. We know that 
all Asia, Africa, Europe, and the isles of 
the sea, cry continually to it for aid; 
yet so pressing is our case, that we will 
hazard presenting it—doing thus all at 
least that we can for it. 

As is known. to every ore, Arkansas. 
isa new State. It was at first settled, 
in part, by hunters and refugees from 
justice. This, taken with the universal 
report that itis one wide swamp, went 
at once to rflin its character abroad, and 
to keep it ruined by preventing emigra- 
tion. From this false reputation it is 
now rapidly recovering, and emigration 
pouring in with deep and wide current. 


It is becoming known that the State 


abounds in coal, iron, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, and broad tracts of the richest 
lands; that it is watered by numerous 
navigable streams; that large portions. 
of it are perfectly healthy—and that it 
only needs a good emigration to drive 
all ruffianism beyond its Western line, 
and to become one of the most moral, 
fertile, and flourishing States in the 
whole Union. 

With the Southern part of Arkansas 
the writer is little acquainted, but with 
North Arkansas this is now rapidly be- 
coming the case. There is an universal 
respect for religion, and a desire for re- 
ligious education as the granite basis 
of all State prosperity. There has been 
much religious excitement over this 
region. The natural result has been 
a general, but very superficial profession 
of religion in places; but God has so 
ordered it that the population is now 
led to demand a purer, more intelligent, 
more permanent religion. It is our 
great desire to do what we can to sup- 
ply this demand, by establishing in 
Batesville a good parochial Academy. 
We mention this town because it is a 
central, an important, and the most suit- | 
able place in all North Arkansas for 
this great purpose. Situated at the 


head of White River navigation, upon 


rocky and romantic bluffs, it is as per- 
fectly healthy as it is beautiful. It has | 
a name throughout the whole region as 
a moral and religious village—and a 
really good school established here 
would command scholars from all the 
counties around, as well as from its 
own immediate neighbourhood. If 
there ever was, or will be, a point in 
the growing West at which a parochial 


bouring under the burden of building a 
place for worship; weak as the church 
here is, it is too well satisfied of the ne- 


} cessity of establishing such an academy 


now to despair. Two or three hundred 
dollars would be enough to erect the 
buildings absolutely necessary for a be- 
} ginning, but unless that sum be re- 
ceived from abroad, they can not be 
"erected. The Parochial School Com- 
mittee can do far too little for us. Our 
only hope is to appeal to the Church 
abroad. Cast, if it be but a handful of 
seed, into this fertile spot, we know that 
it will yield a harvest to the glory of 
God. We struggle because we are at 
the beginning of things—have to give 
the first impulse, for if we but succeed, 
not only will our influence be deep and 
wide, but our success will be the germ 
from which shall spring many other 
like institutions over the whole of this 
new and needy State. In behalf of the 


whole Church. Wwm. M. Baxer,S.S. 
Batesville, Arkansas, December 13th, 1848. 


From the Presbyterian ofthe West. 
The Minister’s own Sabbath. 


It is a question of great interest and 
importance to the Christian minister, 
how he shall himself best obey the pre- 
cept, and enjoy the advantage of the 
‘Sabbath. “ The Sabbath was made for 
aman:’’ not less for him that ministers 
at the altar, than for him that is minis- 
tered unto: and however faithful and 
arduous be his labours, it onght still to 
be his desire and aim, to find the Sab- 
bath a day of refreshing rest, rather than 
exclusively fatiguing toil. But perhaps 
there is no man, if we except the open 
Sabbath breaker, that it more likely to 
lose the advantages of the day of rest 
than the minister; and it seems desir- 
able that more should be said and writ- 
ten on the subject than is commonly 
done. I would, therefore, throw out 
some thoughts, in hopes that they may 
elicit something from abler and more 
experienced minds. | 

I am a minister, and I am afraid that 
in endeavouring to make the Sabbath 
profitable to others, I have lost many of 
its advantages myself. I am in doubt 
whether I may not have unconsciously 
broken the Sabbath, even while trying 
to keep it most profitably for those 
whom I serve in the Lord. The minis- 
ter is not exempted from the command 
to “remember the Sabbath day:’’ nor 
from the prohibition, “in it thou shalt 
do no work.’”’ He is not excluded from 
its privileges, nor debarred from its holy 
rest. It was never my practice to make 
laborious preparation for the pulpit on 
that day; but oftentimes, my mind has 
been anxiously and actively thinking 
beforehand and afterwards, about the 
services; fearful lest I should not do my 
86 well—should omit something that 

oughtsto say, or say something that I 
ought not, and when night came, I 
found that I have not enjoyed my own 
Sabbath. And Iam afraid that in this 
I have sinned. For I have preached to 
my hearers, that on this day that the 
Lord hath blessed, they were to rest 


nary worldly business; and freeing the 
mind from all its distractions, schemes, 
plans, fears, and cares; and leaving be- 
hind all their anxieties of every kind, 
personal, social, and political, were |to 
mount aloft on the wings of faith and 
love, and pay a visit to God and Christ 
in heaven, and bask in the sunshine of 
Almighty Excellence through one unin- 
terrupted day of sacred rest. I have 
told them that the Sabbath should be 
the happiest day of the week; that on 
itthey should climb the Delectable, 
Mountains, and drink from the fountain 
heads of the River of Life; and that the 
music of heaven should sound in their 
hearts—beam from their faces, and be 
heard in all their dwellings. But I 
have too often not found it so in my 
own heart. I have felt the same anxie- 
ties as on other days;—nay, I am not 
sure that my mind has not laboured 
more than on other days: and I ask 
myself—Is this right? I fear it is 
wrong. 

I do not like to wear myself out on 
the Sabbath. Iam afraid our heaven- 
ly Father will not accept it as “a rest 
unto the Lord.’’ I have heard indeed 
much about ministers feeling “ Monday- 
ish.””? But I do not like to feel so. It ison 
Monday that my six days of labour 
begin, and I wish to feel fresh and 
strong to commence my labour. There 
is much to do, my Father’s business is 
weighty, and I am weak, and cannot 
afford to lose Monday from my study 
and my flock. I should not like to 
have them feel Mondayish, nor am I 
willing to feel so myself. It does not 
sound right, after a day of rest, to 


and relieve themselves from their ordi-: 


complain of faligue. I fear my health 
would suffer from it; and I wonder if 


there would not be fewer sickly minis- 


ters, if there were fewer that wear them- 
selves out on Sunday. If the Sabbath 
is needful for the labourer’s health, it is 
equally so for the minister’s, And I 
fear, too, as I said before of myself, if 
the minister has no Sabbath, he Aas 
sin. 

I have heard of some ministers that 
took their Sabbath out of the six work- 
ing days. I had rather have mine when 
the people of God have theirs. I do 
not like a solitary Sabbath. I wish 
mine when the labourer has his, for I 
should not like to hear the sound of his 
hammer on my Sabbath. I love the 
guiet of the Sabbath, and I could not 
be sure that I should not be interrupted 
by business or company on a week-day 
Sabbath. No, a week-day’s Sabbath 
will not do for me. I must have the 
day that the Lord hath pronounced 
holy—the seventh day after six days’ 
labour. And I like “the Lord’s day,” 
too, the day on which my Saviour rose 
from the dead—the day that Paul, and 
John, and all the old Christians kept, 
commencing from the very day on 
which Christ arose. That is the day 
that the Christain Church has always 
kept; and if I cannot join with them, 
and continue to be a minister, I must 
consider the question, if it is not my 
duty to cease to be a minister. 

But I do not think that this course is 
necessary. I think I have sometimes 


enjoyed the rest of the Sabbath, par ramet 


neglecting its labours. And I have read 
of a minister that did not feel Monday- 
ish.* He used to say that he was “like 
an eight days’ clock,’’ and on Sunday 
night he would exclaim, “ Now I am 
wound up for another week.”? He 
was not an idle minister; and another 
hard working clergyman wrote— 
« O day most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a Friend, and with his blood, 

The couch of ‘Time, care’s balm and bay, 

The week were dark, but for thy light, 

Thy torch doth show the way. 


Thou art a day of mirth: 
And when the week days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth: 
O, let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being tossed from Earth, 
Fly hand in hand to Heaven.” 


I do not wish to skip the six working 
days, but neither am I willing to work 
seven days. And I believe I may have 
a Sabbath “ most calm, most bright,’’ 
as wellas Herbert. I believe a minister 
may rest on the Sabbath, as well as 
his hearers. Nay, I believe that is 
his duty. I was told the other day, 
that one of my Sabbath-breaking hear- 
ers had said, that “I made my money 
on the Sabbath, and he conld not see 
why he might not make his money on 
that day too.”? I replied by denying 
the charge: I do not make my money 
on the Sabbath. It is during the six 
working days, that I am labouring for 
my hearers, in preparing my sermons, 
in furnishing my mind with divine in- 
struction, as well as in performing pas- 
toral labour. And it is because I can- 


not do this well, and labour at some | 


other business, too, for food and raiment, 
that I must receive my “hire” from the 
congregation, according to Christ’s or- 
dinance. But if I made laborious pre- 
paration on the Sabbath for the pulpit 
service of the day, then it would be true 


that I made my money—what little I | ” 


do get—on the Sabbath. This I must 
not do. The preacher should make al/ 
his laborious preparation for the exer- 
cises of the Sabbath, preaching, singing, 
and praying, during the six days of 
toil, that on Sunday his mind may be 
encumbered with no care for these mat- 
ters. Nor must he attempt so many 
services, nor busy himself somuch with 
other matters, as to render this complete 
preparation beforehand impracticable. 
I have known some that would care- 
fully shave off their beards on Saturday 
—and I praise their scrupulousness in 
externals—but if they left their mental 
preparations incomplete, so that the 
mind must work ata feverish heat on 
the Sabbath, were they not inconsis- 
tent? Did they not strain out the gnat, 
while unconsciously gulping down the 
camel? Any man who knows the differ- 
ence between mental and bodily labour, 
and how much more fatiguingly the 
mind works than the body, can answer 
the question. 

Am I[ then wrong in the conclusion, 
that the same rule applies to ministers 
and laymen, and that if I would enjoy 
the rest of the Sabbath, I cannot too 
scrupulously shut out from its holy 
hours, every thing like laborious pre- 
paration for pulpit service ? 

The preparation of the heart is indeed 
a different thing. To wrestle with God 
in prayer, to adore, and bless, and sup- 
plicate before his mercy seat, is indeed 
a kind of preparation for the pulpit very 
suitable for the Sabbath, and not out 
of place in the week. As it is the best 
mode of resting on the Sabbath, so it 
is the proper mode of working. But 
fatiguing labour and anxiety of mind 
are out of place on the Sabbath. Hav- 
ing made such preparation as our time 


| and strength during the week allow; it 


is our duty, and it is our privilege, on 
the Sabbath, to cast all further care on 
Him that careth for us, do our duty as 
he enables us, and leave the event with 
Him. I have more to say, but will wait 
for some one else to say it better. E. 


* The Rev. Charles Simeon, Cambridge, Eng. 


A STATE CHURCH. 


The Duke of Devonshire is patron of 
48 livings; Earl Fitzwilliam of 31; 
Dukes of Beaufort and Rutland of 58; 
Duke of Bedford of 27; Duke of Nor- 
folk of 24; Marquis of Bristol of 20; 
Earl of Abergavenny and Duke of 
Cleveland of 36. 
lators, exclusive of the bishops, have 
altogether 4050 livings in their gift. 


The hereditary legis-— 


From the New England Puritan. 
The Wise Man’s Warning. 
Remember thy Creator.—Ecc ies. xii. 1—7. 


Remember thy Creator now— 
The Lord to thee is calling— — 
Ere wrinkles mar thy youthful brow, 
And hopes, now bright, are falling ; 
Before the days of evil break, 
Or evil years come o’er thee, 
When pleasures their departure take, 
And all is dark before thee ! 


Remark the sun, in glory bright— 
How fair the day’s adorning! 

’Tis pleasant now to see the light 
And rise to greet the morning. 

Behold the moon—her nightly shield 
Against the darkness raising; 

The stars, that stud the azure field, 
Their mighty Maker praising. 


And still to youthful eyes they’ll glow, 
When thine no more behold them! 
To thee they are a fleeting show, 
For darkness shall come o’er them. 
Come now, while fears are far away, 
And few the cares you borrow— 
Ere clouds of trouble, seen to-day, 
Return again to-morrow. 


Remember, ere the soul is tried 
With cares in its own dwelling, 
When o’er its waning strength and pride 
Laments are hourly swelling ; 
When sleep departs from aching eyes, . 
And nights are spent in watching, 
When causeless terrors bring surprise, 
And fancied ills are flocking. 


Defer not, till the trembling frame 
Gives tokens of decaying ; 

When music strikes the harp in vain, 
And voice and ear are failing; © 
Till through the windows of the soul 

She looks, and sees no longer, 
And hopes no more the mind control, 
But fears return the stronger. 


Wait not, till frosts of age are come, 
And cares, once light, are heavy; 

The locust is a burden grown, 
And all is sad and dreary. 

To his long home the man of years 
Departs in hopeless sorrow ; 

For, life misspent, he has no tears 
To bring a happy morrow! 


Come, yield your youthful heart to God, 
_ Before you feel Death’s token ; 
Come, ere is loosed the silver cord, 
Or golden bowl is broken ;— 
While, at the cistern of the heart, 
The wheel is noiseless rolling ;— 
Now, while Life’s fountain plays its part, 
And living streams are flowing. 


Delay not, till desire shall fail, 
And friends are called to mourning, 
Because thy cheek is cold and pale, 
And frame to dust is turning! 
Delay not, till the spirit, free, — 
Returns to God, its maker, 
But, now, while goodness calls to thee, 
Remember thy Creator! 


Earnestness in the Pulpit. 
BY THE REV. T. L. CUYLER,. 


It is recorded of the devoted John 
Welch that he used to keep a plaid 
upon his bed that he might wrap him- 
self in it when he rose during the night 
for prayer. Sometimes his wife found 
him on the ground, weeping. When 
she complained, he would say—*O! 
woman! I have the souls of three thou- 
sand to answer for, and I know not 
how it is with many of them.’”’ Pos- 
sessed. with such a sense of responsibil- 
ity to God and to the people of his 
charge, how can any true minister of 
the cross withhold himself from an 
earnest devotion to his work of arous- 
ing souls, and pointing them to Christ? 
He feels his momentous responsibility 
during the week while preparing the 
beaten oil for the sanctuary. It is ever 
with him. It haunts him in the silent 
watches of the night. It absorbs his 
thoughts; and speaks out in every fer- 
vid utterance of his closet. 

But it is in the pulpit that the earn- 
est ambassador for Christ feels the long 
suppressed solicitude break forth in an 
overflow of fervid and pathetic expos- 
tulations. Whatever is most powerful 


-in argument, or most winning in en- 


treaty, or most thrilling in appeal, he 
then seizes upon;*and appropriates to 
his mighty theme. He pleads. He 
warns. He invites. He points now to 
the yawning pit, red with the fires of 
perdition, and now to the cross, stream- 
ing with a Saviour’s blood. The very 
grandeur of his theme possesses him. 
For the time being, he is no longer in 
thjs world. Its illusions have all pass- 
ed away. He is surrounded by other, 
and mightier auditors. The light of 
eternity plays about him, and reveals 
the tremendous pomp of the judgment 
scene. To his eye the awful consum- 
mation has already appeared! The 
Judge is descending. -The books are 
opening. The heavens are passing 
away with a great noise. The angels 
are separating the vast multitudes to 
the right hand and to the left hand of 
the Judge, and among them he sees Ais 
own hearers! Some of them are 
crowned with the unfading crown, and. 
some of them—appalling sight!—are 
driven away wailing to the gates of de- 
spair! 
With such a spectacle before him, 
with the shrieks of his perishing neigh- 
bours ringing in his very ears, can any 
appeal be too importunate, can any en- 
treaty be too earnest? Is it any won- 
der that a tremendous solemnity seizes 
upon his soul, and a_ heart-breaking 


agony of solicitude well nigh chokes: 


| 


of mind through the atonin 


his utterance? Is it any marvel that 
he is ready to throw himself across the 
pathway of the sinner, and entreat him 
not to commit the eternal suicide ?— 
Even if his overwhelming solicitude 
moves him to tears, he feels that it is 
better for him to weep here, than for 
his hearers to weep iu hell. 

It was with emotions akin to those 
which we have been attempting to de- 
scribe, that the great apostle set before 
the trembling Felix the realities of a 
coming judgment, and startled the 
proud Agrippa on his marble throne. 
It was with such emotions that the fer- 
vid Whitefield was borne on in his im- 
passioned oratory, until his auditors be- 
came as dead men beneath his feet. 
Such was the intense agony of Bunyan, 
when he “vent to his-people in chains 
to preach to them in chains; and carried 
that fire in his own conscience which 
he persuaded them to beware of.”” So 
felt the holy Rutherford, when he said 
to his flock—* My witness is above that 
your heaven would be two heavens to 
me, and the salvation of each of you as 


| two salvations to me.’’ 


A DESIRABLE DISEASE! 


The pious John Newton closes a letter to 
a friend in the following truly instructive 
language :—*“ You kindly inquire after my 
health: myself and family are, through the 
divine favour, perfectly well; yet, healthy 
as I am, I labour under a growing disorder, 
for which there is no cure—I mean old age. 
I am not sorry it is a mortal disease, from 
which no one recovers; for who would live 
always in such a world as this, who has a 
scriptural hope of an inheritance in the world 
of light? I am now in my seventy-second 
year, and seem to have lived long enough 
for myself; I have known something of the 
evil of life, and have had a large share of the 
good. I know what the world can do, and 
what it cannot do: it can neither give nor 
take away that peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding; it cannot soothe a wounded 
conscience, nor enable us to meet death with 
comfort. ‘That you, my dear sir, may have 
an abiding and abounding experience that 
the gospel is a eatholicon, adapted to all our | 
wants and all our feelings, and a suitable 
help when every other help fails, is the sin- 
cere and ardent prayer of your affectionate 


friend.”’ 


From the Presbyterian Treasury, 


Memoir of John Rodgers, D. D. 
FIRST MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


This celebrated divine was born in Boston, 
Mass. in 1727. His father, who emigrated 
from Londonderry, Ireland, in 1721, resided in 
Boston until 1723, when he removed to Phila- 
delphia. John early exhibited a sobriety and 
thirst for knowledge, and was carefully in- 
structed in the principles of religion, especially 
by his pious mother, who felt a great concern 
for his spiritual interests. When only about 12 


years old, he was deeply ee irs by a sermon 
preached by the celebrated Whitefield, and found 
blood of our 


rd Jesus Christ. He resolved from that time, 
by God’s grace, to endeavour to serve Him in 
the ministry of reconciliation. . With this view, 
he immediately began the study of the learned 
languages, at an academy in Philadelphia. He 
afterwards attended Mr. n’s school near the 
Neshaminy in 1741, and in 1743 went to the 
Academy of the Rev. Samuel Blair at Fagg’s 
Manor. Here he completed his academical 
studies. Samuel Davies, Robert Smith, James 
Finley and others were among his companions. 
After pursuing his theological studies for some 
time with Mr. Blair, he returned to Philadelphia, 
and finished them under the direction of the — 
celebrated Gilbert Tennant. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Newcastle in the year 1747. 

By the appointment of the Presbytery, the 
Rev. Samuel Davies and John Rodgers were 
sent in 1748 on a missionary excursion to Vir- 

inia, exactly one century ago, The General 
ourt, however, refusing to grant Mr. Rodgers 
a license to preach, he crossed over into Mary- 
land, where he was the means of doing great 
good. In October, four calls for his ministerial 
services were laid before the Presbytery, and by 
their advice, he accepted the one from St. 
George's congregation in Delaware, and was or- 
dained and installed in 1749. His labours here 
were blessed with uncommon success. His 
preaching was of a substantial kind, impas- 
sioned and evangelical. He wasa most assi- 
duous pastor, making it a point to pay religious 
visits every where, examining all the members 
of the families in the Shorter Catechism, pray- 
ing with them and giving such exhortations as 
seemed appropriate. He paid particular atten- 
tion to the children. During his ministry at 
St. George’s, almost every house was a Bethel, 
where God was honoured by morning and even- 
ing devotions. 

In 1754, and again in 1765, he was called to 
the First Presbyterian Church in New York, 
which call he accepted in the latter year, and 
was installed in September by the Presbytery of 
New York. 

In New York, he commenced his ministry by 
paying special attention to the young. Besides 
coltecting the younger children once a week, 
and hearing them recite the Shorter Catechism, 
accompanied with prayer and extemporaneous 
exhortation, he instituted a more public lecture 
on the same Catechism on Thursday evening of 
each week, designed for the elder classes of the 
youth, but which was attended by persons of 
every age. ‘These two services he continued 
throughout his long ministry, until his health 
compelled him to yield them to his colleagues. 
Mr. Rodgers often said that these exercises were 
more blessed than any other part of his ministra- 
tions. Mr. Rodgers was very faithful in pas- 
toral visitation, and was assiduous in attending the 
prayer-meetings in his congregations. His 
church soon became crowded; and a consider- 
able revival of religion soon occurred, in which 
many were added to the list of communicants. 
Mr. Rodgers also established a school for the 
poor children of his congregation. 

His ministrations were so successful, that the 
year after his arrival in New York, it became 
necessary to build a new church. The founda- 
tion of the new church [called the Brick Church, 
where Dr. Spring now preaches] was laid in 
1766, and the building was opened for public 
worship in 1768. The sermon was preached by 
Mr. Rodgers, and all the pews were immedi- 
ately taken. 

In 1768, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Edinburgh. In 
1785, Dr. Rodgers was appointed on the Com- 
mittee to mature a system of discipline and gov- 
ernment for the Presbyterian Church, prepara- 
tory to the formation of the General Assembly. 
In 1789, at the meeting of the first G@neral As- 
sembly, he had the honour to be selected as its 
Moderator. | 

In 1796, it became apparent that a third Pres- 
byterian Church was wanted; and in 1797, Dr. 

gers laid the corner-stone of the Rutgers 
Street Church [now under the pastoral charge 
of Dr. Krebs,] and he preached the opening 
sermon in May, 1798. The three churches in 
Wall, Beekman and Rutgers streets remained 
} united in one pastoral charge, and under one 
Board of Trustees until wey, 7 

Dr. Rogers, after a long, faithful and success- 
ful ministerial career, was called to his reward 


on the 7th of May, 1811, in the 84th year of his 
age, and the 63d year of his ministry. R. 
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Ho. fos th Seventh PHILADELPHIA, 
Fi iia and Is to prejudice the public mind against those 


Fifty ente when paidin advance. 


Cuoms.—The New York Com- 
“mercial Advertiser has some severe stric- 


tures on the misconduct of church choirs. 


-At is gaid that instances of this are well 
known in churches, in which, during ser- | 


amon, the individuals constituting these 
choirs, closing their curtains, behave in the 
Most irreverent and trifling manner, and 
even partake of refreshments! Can it be 
possible? We sincerely hope that no 
Presbyterian church falls under this con- 
demnation. It has always been our fixed 
opinion that church choirs should never be 
allowed to go through the form of praising 
God, as proxy for the congregation; where 
they are so regulated as merely to aid in 
leading the singing, they are less objection- 
able. 
cate should be paid to the exclusion of all 
frivolous persons from these choirs. It is 
shocking to see thoughtless, giddy young 
“persons standing up as if to go through a 
performance, utterly indifferent while pro- 
fessedly praising the great and dreadful 
Jehovah, | 


Dr. Matruews’ Lecrurrs.—The Rev. 


We -have thought too, that special | 


uron Rekiciovs Pustisuine 
inggiTuTIONS.—A pamphlet from the Phila- 
diphia press has recently made its appear- 
and is, as we understand, through the 
ns of interested ‘parties; in the course of 

| wide circulation, the avowed object of which 


} great religious institutions whose object has 
been to diffuse a sound religious literature. | 


The writer first made his debut in the columns 
of the Banner of the Cross, a High Church 
.piscopal paper, and now, for the sake of 
greater currency, has collected his articles 
in-the pamphlet before us. In every page 
may be seen the traces of a mind morbid, 
and bitterly hostile, determined, apparently, 
to vent its spleen against the supposed au- 
thors of some private griefs. The quo 
animo of such a performance may be 
rightfully inquired into, when an attack 
is made upon institutions which have 
been eminently useful, and which have 
commended themselves to the approbation 
of the best men of the age. It should be 
known that the author is a bookseller, 
and, therefore, not perfectly disinterested. 
Private interests may have as much to do 
with an assault of this kind asa zeal for 
reform. ‘The writer may imagine that he 
has found a cause for inadequate suc- 
cess in his business, in the prosperous 
operations of what he sneeringly styles 
“charity shops.’”? We are not disposed to as- 


| sail the integrity of his motives any further 


than to show, that personal interest may 


Dr. Matthews, of New York, will deliver W2tp the judgment and invest an act with 


a final lecture on the Connexion of Reli- 
gion with Science, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 28th inst. in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, (Dr. Cuyler’s) Philadel- 
phia, at half-past seven o’clock. The ob- 


ject of this lecture witl be toshow the har- 


mony between the Mosaic history of crea- 
tion, and the well ascertained facts of the 
science of Geology. | 


— 


_ New Yorx Onserver.—The Rev. Sam- 
uel J. Prime, a co-editor of the New York 
Observer, and who was known to its read- 
ers not only in the general management 
of that paper, but as the writer of various 
articles over the signature of Irenzus, has 
retired from that post, and accepted the 
appointment of Secretary to the American 
Bible Society. After the toils of editorial 
life, we hope he may find relief, surrounded 
as he will be, by the boolrvf life. 


Canton pe Vaup.—Recent intelligence 
from this Canton is, that amidst all her 
‘persecutions, the Free Church is advancing 
in strength. Her cause has grown; “even 
her sufferings have turned out for the fur- 
therance of the gospel.’’ Her ministers— 
between fifty and sixty: her churches—for- 
‘ty-two, and others in process of formation : 
her membership amounts in all to about 
three thousand, not including children and 


adherents, and her ranks are on the in- 


crease. Already she has instituted her 
‘school of theology, and has embarked 
with spirit in the cause of Foreign Mis- 


sions. It is one of the most hopeful indi- | 


cations of life, that family worship is ob- 
served among. her members. 


Turkish Law.—A Turk was beheaded 
in Constantinople, a few months since, for 
saying, while he was in a state of intoxica- 
tion, that he did not care a straw for Allah 
or the Prophet. If the blasphemers against 
God and religion, in our Christian land, 


were condemned to decapitation, how many 


heads would fall ! 


Tue Brieut Spot.—The late excellent 
Francis Markoe, Esq. of New York, who 
seemed to hold habitual and familiar inter- 
course with God, and whose temperament 
was as far from misanthropical as that of 
any man living, was accustomed to say 
that the brightest spot of earth to him lay 
directly before him—it was his grave! 
Happy the man who, in the exercise of 
Christian faith, and the confident assurance 
of an immortality of bliss, can smile at the 
approach of death, and exclaim, “O grave, 
where is thy victory!” _ 


Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


—_— 


Secret oF Userutness.—Above the 
ordinary level of the ministry and mem- 
bership of the Church, we occasionally see 
one and another rising up who become 
conspicuous for their great goodness and 
usefulness. We do not mean those who 
court notoriety by a noisy zeal, or by the 
clamour with which they urge forward 
some favourite hobby. We have learned 
to think little of such men, and to become 
offended with their officious pretensions. 
Far different are they from the men whom 
the love of Christ constrains and the love 
of souls inflames; such men as Brainerd, 
and Edwards, and Payson, of the new 
world; and Whitefield, and Martyn, and 
Francke, and Neff, of the old. These 
men were not eager aspirants for fame, 
but while pursuing a far different object, 
fame attached itself to them. They left 
the impress of their zeal on the neighbour- 
hoods in which they dwelt, and many rose 
up to call them blessed. Wherein con- 
sisted the secret of their usefulness? Was 
it simply in their successful mental culti- 
vation? Or in their powers of eloquence ? 
No; but in their constant, devout, and 
humble waiting upon God. Prayer was 
their fd@¥ourite resort, and the answer to it 
was the secret of their power. The clergy 
of the present day may well take a lesson 
from such men. As a body, they are 
active, but is there not reason to fear, that 
there is too little of that importunate and 
earnest prayer which infuses life into the 
pulpit? Watch and pray isa direction for 
all; tothe ministry especially, it is a rule 


which cannot be neglected, without en- 
» dangering more than their own souls. 


a moral and philanthropic aspect which, 
when stripped of its disguise, is purely 
selfish. 

The attack is fierce and causeless; it is 
aimed at religious institutions; its profess- 
ed object is to bring them into discredit, 
to alienate the affections of good men, who 
have hitherto supported them, and to 
work their utter ruin; to block up ten 
thousand channels which are pouring fer- 


tilizing streams to the remotest borders 


of the land; and this it would do by 
an artful mingling of fact and fiction; 
by a plausible presentation of incidental 
abuses, and chiefly by a confident and au- 
thoritative air, as by one, who possessed 
more knowledge than all his compeers, and 


die. 

The attack is made not only on the 
American Tract and Bible Societies, and 
the American Sunday School Union, which 
are not amenable to ecclesiastical control, 
but on the Publishing Boards of the Me- 
thodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches, 
which are strictly church institutions. It 
would seem that the wise and good men 
of these denominations have been guilty of 
an egregious error in organizing and 
cherishing the institutions, by which their 
respective churches have been furnished 
with a Christian literature! 
phlet is to rectify their views and induce 
them to demolish what they have taken so 
much pleasure in building up! They 
may have thought they were engaged in a 
work acceptable to God and beneficial to 
their race; but they are now taught, that 
they have been pilfering from the pockets 


verting the house of God into a mart for 
merchandize ! | 

We have no intention of writing a pam- 
phlet in reply to the ambitious “appeal to 
the Christian public.” The exigency of 
the case does not require this. Much of 
the appeal is mere rhetoric to cover the 
skeleton of its argument; much of it con- 
cerns institutions which are amply able to 
defend themselves; and not a little is a 
mere argumentum ad invidiam, based on 
false premises. So far as the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication is concerned, we have 
a word to say in arrest of judgment. 

There is, in fact, but one great feature 
impressed on every page of this pamphlet, 
which is, that the institutions assailed 
have an injurious and destructive influ- 
ence upon the capital and labour of pro- 
fessional booksellers. Abstract this one 
idea, and the pamphlet has not a particle 
of vitality left. Is the statement true in 
fact? We venture to affirm that it is not. 
Many of the most respectable publishing 
houses in Philadelphia have certified in 
relation to one of these institutions, (the 
American Sunday School Union) that they 
believe its organization has proved bene- 
ficial to the general bookselling business, 
rather than detrimental; and we have 
little doubt that the deliberate and sober 
judgment of a majority of the respectable 
booksellers of the country would accord in 
this opinion. 

There is one principle which the author 
of the pamphlet has entirely overlooked; it 
is this—that the more widely books are cir- 
culated, the more extemded will become the 
taste for reading; and the more widely a taste 
for reading is diffused, the greater will be 
the demand for books. If the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, (and it will be recol- 
lected that we speak with special reference 
to it as being more conversant with its 
operations,) has created a taste for reading 
in, say, one hundred persons, they have 
added just that number to the purchasers 
of books; and as it does not pretend to 
furnish all the books, even of a religious 
kind, to which that taste may incline, 
it sends the hundred readers as custo- 
mers to professional booksellers. ‘There is 
no fallacy in this. We have seen it ex- 
emplified. 

The Messrs. Carters, of New York, 
the most exfensive publishers of religious 
books, suitable for Presbyterian read- 
ers, so far from being injuriously affect- 
ed in their business by the Presbyterian 
Board, have, as we believe, been bene- 
fitted by its institution, inasmuch as the 


been increased; and as this cannot be satis- 
fied by the limited publications of the 
Board, its customers will be sure to resort 


to the well stored shelves of the Messrs. 


with whom, wisdom’s last advocate was to 


This pam- 


of honest men (the booksellers) and con-| 


taste for religious reading has, in this way,. 


the names of these gentlemen without 
having ascertained their private views, but 
even their demur would not affect the 
general principle. 

Let it be conceded, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the contrary.is the fact, and 
that these institutions do tend to cyrtail the 
business of professional booksellers; it 
would be doing no more than booksellers 
do to each other. The man of large capi- 
tal is apt to override his less wealthy 
competitors ; he that can obtain a conspicu- 
ous stand for business, will do more busi- 
ness than those who are placed in obscure 
positions; and the enterprising bookseller, 
who has tact for his calling, will certainly 
eclipse his more plodding neighbours ; and 
yet who would affirm that the man of capi- 
tal, enterprise, and favourable position, was 
guilty of a crime in outstripping those who 
were less favourably endowed? It is the 
glory of our country, that it opens a free 
course for all, and leaves a fair field for 
competition. That some succeed where 
others fail, is no sound argument for the 
levelling system. 
Besides all this, we have known those 
who had been legitimately initiated into the 
bookselling craft, and who occupied a re- 
spectable standing in it, publishing on each 
other, as it is technically called, that is, 
issuing the same book and mutually using 
every method to gain the market. . This is 
a species of rivalship which the religious 
institutions have sparingly indulged, and we 
hope, more by mistake, than froma princi- 
ple of competition. Even more than all 
this, the booksellers have, as our experi- 
ence teaches us,no settled tariff of prices, 
and will at least occasionally undersell 
each other. Now may all this be said 
of professional booksellers without crimi- 
nating them, and yet the same thing 
be regarded asa high crime and misde- 
» meanour, when alleged of a religious pub- 
dishing institution? To the writer of the 
pamphlet we may at least say, “ Physician, 
heal thyself.’’ 


Still the charge recurs, that “every book- 
seller knows the danger and impolicy of 
publishing or keeping on his shelves, 
religious books.’”’ This may serve as a 
specimen of the hap-hazard style of the 
writer who flinches not from the broadest 
assertions which may serve his purpose to 
make out a strong case. We ask if he 
can verify his assertlons. Is it true of 
every bookseller, or even a majority of the 
craft, that they have discarded religious 
books from their shelves? Is it true, even 
in relation to himself? Has he no such 
books on his shelves? Do not the read- 
ing public well know that they may find 
religious books in almost every store of the 
kind? Besides, is it true, that no publisher 
can now be found, as the writer more than 
once intimates, who would be willing to 
undertake the publication of a religious 
book? Have no such books been issued 
within the last ten years by private houses? 
Was it difficult to obtain a publisher of 
Dr. Payson’s works in three large volumes, 
or Dr. J. Addison Alexander’s two massive 
volumes on Isaiah, or Mr. Barnes’s numer- 
ous works, besides a hundred others, which 
might be mentioned? The reader who 
has been in the habit of looking over our 
notices of recent publications, during the 
few years past, will find in the numerous 
religious books there referred to, a most 
ample and satisfactory refutation of the 
statement. Facts are stronger than asser- 
tions. 

It should be remembered, that the object 
of instituting the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication was not to affect others injuriously, 
and if this has been a result, it is merely 
an incidental one. On the contrary, its de- 
sign was to accomplish a supposed good. 
It was desirable that the members of the 
Church should be supplied with religious 
books of a suitable character, not “ bitterly 
sectarian,’ as the pamphleteer more bit- 
terly characterizes them, but illustrative of 
the doctrines of the Church and promotive 
of personal godliness ; , and the question 
was, Whence should the supply come? The 
best men in the Church being judges, they 
were not to be found on the shelves of the 
ordinary bookstores ; they were not of that 
popular class which ordinary booksellers 
would be likely to publish; and if thus 
published, they would not be published so 
cheaply as would justify their purchase, 
in quantities, for general circulation; and 
hence the alternative of depriving the 
Church of them altogether, or of devising a 
mode of issuing them by means of an in- 
stitution, specially created for the purpose. 
‘The Board was accordingly established for 
this laudable object. We are aware of the 
response of the pamphleteer to all this; 
Furnish the trade with the capital, and they 
will publish the books needed. Very mo- 
dest, truly! Disinterested agents, at their 
own expense, must go through the Church 
to collect a capital for private booksellers, 
and suffer them to appropriate all the pro- 
fits! This is his argument. The book- 
sellers could do the work as cheaply as 
the Board, if they were furnished with the 
means, and were permitted to enjoy the 
profits; but we ask, why should not the 
Church which furnishes the means enjoy 
the profits, especially-when these profits go 
to promote the good of the cause, and not 
to enrich individuals? Why should they 
not entrust these means to officers select- 
ed and paid by themselves, as well as 
tostrangers? To take another view of the 
subject, suppose the Presbyterian Church 
should entrust the funds collected for this 
purpose to the writer of the pamphlet, and 
he should furnish the books as cheaply as 
the Board; how would this amend the 
grievance? Would not other booksellers 
have a ground of complaint, for the par- 
| tiality in the selection of the publisher, and 
would not this publisher be in precisely 
the same position as the Board? He 


would be using a charity fund to the injury 


of others of the same craft and to his per-- 
sonal profit. 

However individual enterprise may be 
be lauded, as amply able and willing to. 
supply the whole demand for religious 


books, if only let alone and not interfered 


with by these institutions, it is a well. 
known matter of fact, that it did not accom- 

plish the work when it had the field to 

itself. How difficult was it fifteen years. 
since to find a full supply of such books as | 
the Rise and Progress of Religion, or Bax- 

ter’s Call, and Saint’s Rest? and as for 

creating a demand for such books, by mul- 

tiplying editions and making extraordinary 

efforts to circulate them, it was not even 

thought of. Had private enterprise fully 

achieved the work, when it had the field 

without a rival, these institutions had never 

been called into existence. _ ; 


The writer rings the changes on charity 
funds, and charity institutions, and pretends 
to show the enormity of using the one and 
countenancing the other. We presume 
that ignorance has led him into the mistake 
of classing the Presbyterian Board of Pub- | 
lication with charity institutions. We can 
see no enormity in a religious charity in 
its broadest sense, supplying the Church 
with a cheap religious literature; but if: 
there be a sin in this, it is not one attribu-- 
table to the Board. On the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, a certain amount of money, and 


that by no means large, was raised to | 


found this Institution. This was its capital, 
and upon this it has operated ; and in fair 
business transactions it has not only paid 
all its incidental expenses, but increased its 
actual capital! We scarcely know how 
to understand the author in characterizing 
this Board. He charges it with being a 
money-making concern, and yet as selling 
its books at lower prices than private en- 
terprise could live by; and yet, as we 
have seen it, has done this on a fixed and 
limited capital, which has not been in-* 
creased, thus far, by annual appeals to the 
churches. If it has sold its books cheaper 
than ordinary booksellers, and yet has” 
made money, it only proves that while 
it can prosper on moderate profits, booksel- 
lers generally are not satisfied with these, 
The Presbyterian Board has shown to the 
world that books may be published at a 
cheaper rate than has been generally sup- ; 
posed, and at such a profit as to increase 
its capital and pay all its expenses. — 

The manufacture and sale of books may 
properly come under the denomination of 
merchandize, and the writer professes a 
kind of religious horror at the thought of © 
the Church secularizing itself by such a 
procedure, and supposes that it might as 
legitimately engage in any other branch of 
trade. The inference is gratuitous. Is 
the mind of the writer so obtuse as to per- 
ceive no difference between the Church 
manufacturing religious books for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming the gospel through 
this instrumentality, and its setting up a 
shop for the manufacture of shoes or coats? 
The latter act would secularize it, the form- 
er is in perfect keeping with its character, 
as the depositary of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. All that is so pathetically said on 
this suBject, is simply vapid, not to say in- 
sincere. 

Another fiction of the writer is, that by 
means of these institutions “the higher grades 
of authorship in sacred literature’’ are dis- 
couraged. Had the writer given one single 
fact in illustration, it would have had more 
weight than fifty of his reckless assertions. 
Inferior talents in the production of book’ 
may possibly be thus discouraged, and that 
too without serious detriment to the public, 
but no book bearing the impress of the 
higher grade of talent can possibly be 
affected in this way. Such a work will 
assert its claim to public attention. Its 
voice will be heard. 3 

Another of the singular charges against 
the Board, is that it dares to compete with 
booksellers, in the style in which it 
has published some of its books. It is 
guilty of the presumption of printing them 
neatly, so as to bear a comparison with the 
issues of other establishments ; and what is 
still more culpable, it has ventured to meet 
the demands of a refined taste, by illustra- 
ting them with engravings and putting on 
them decent covers! An ordinary book- 


‘seller may do this with impunity, but it is 


atrocious in achurch. By what law, we 
would inquire, is an illustrated edition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress condemned? And 


by what authority is the pamphleteer cons., 


stituted the censor of those, who are will-- 
ing to spend their money in purchasing 
this, rather than a plainer book? In his 
zeal for booksellers he has forgotten the: 
paper maker, printer, book binder, and en- 
graver, who are encouraged in their re- 
spective trades by this procedure. 

Another grievance complained of is, that 
the Board of Publication makes a monopoly 
of the Confession of Faith, and authorized 
Psalmody of the Church. It may be suffi- 
cient to say in reply, that a church may, 
the same as an individual, do with her own 
as she deems best. Of these books, she 
holds the copyrights; in order to secure 
correct'and cheap editions, she transfers 
these copyrights to the Board, as her agent, 
and to this she has been constraiged by the 
well known fact, that when these books 
were open tothe trade, they were incorrect- 
ly printed ; and of the former, particularly, 
it was sometimes difficult to procure a 
copy, so little interest did the trade feel in 
keeping up a supply. Where one was 
published under the old arrangement, fifty 


hands. 


} many in commission of great crime! 


not make good his statement. We shall 
simply say, we do not believe it. Let him, 
if he can, point out the bookseller, who 
was in the habit of publishing religious 
books, who has been driven to this desper- 
ate resort? If he can identify a single one 
who has manifested so little principle, we 
would say that it was high time to take the 
publication of religious books out of such 
No, it is a mere pretext which an 
unprincipled man might plausibly urge, to 
justify his own wrong doing. 

We have thus endeavoured to bring 
under review every material feature in the 
argument of this pamphlet, and rapid as 
has been the revision, it has been sufficient 
to show, that with all its lofty pretensions 
to “‘conscientious convictions”’ and superior 
knowledge, its force consists in bare asser- 
tion, and in plausible, but improper appeals 
to ignorance and prejudice. Had each 
separate paragraph been commented on 
in its order, although the task would have 
been irksome, this would have been made 
more clearly to appear. The author, asa 
man professing religion, has assumed a 
greater responsibility than he will be able 
to bear, in leading a crusade against in- 
atitutions which were forced into existence, 
to supply the deficiency of private enter- 
prise, and which have been so eminently 
blest in scattering the seed of life broad- 
cast over the land, and in diffusing the 
light of intelligence through the obscure 
hamlets on the frontiers. He must be a 
bold man who, in the face of what has 
been accomplished by these means, in 
elevating the religious sentiment of the 
country, and in carrying the knowledge of 
salvation to thousands, who would ather- 
wise have remained in ignorance, can ven- 
ture to say that it would prove a positive 
blessing to the country if they were all 
sunk into the deep sea! It is the spirit of 
vandalism in its rarest exhibition. Let 
light be quenched ; let the people remain 
in ignorance; let the spread of religious 
knowledge be arrested, rather than abstract 
one cent from the profits of the booksellers! 
This is his act fairly interpreted. Infidels 
may rejoice in such an attempt; those 
who have never had a heart for religious 
charity may rejoice to find a plea, ready 
prepared to their hand, under the cover of 
which ‘they may excuse their niggardli- 
ness; but the wise and good will treat it 
with the disdain it merits. We are very 
far from believing that the respectable 
bookselling trade will identify themselves 
in this assault ; they may be of the opinion 
that they have occasionally suffered from 
the competition of these institutions, as they 
have done from the competition of rival 
houses, established on their own princi- 
ples; but they will not commit themselves 
to the adoption of the broad assumptions of 
this phamphlet. If by any possibility they 
should do it, they will find that the Churches 
of this land will not suffer the religious in- 
terests of the great masses, which depend on 
them for instruction, to succumb to pri- 
vate interests. If twoor three publishing 
houses, like the Messrs. Harpers, of New 
York, for instance, may, by’their private 
enterprise and for their private interests, 
absorb a large portion of the publishing busi- 
ness of the country,the Presbyterian Church 
has yet to learn why it may not, from pure- 
ly philanthropic motives, expend a small 
portion of its money, in providing for its 
own members, books adapted to instruct 
and edify them, and which, independently 
of such exertion, would not have been ac- 
cessible. The tree has been already tested 
by its fruits. ‘Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of religious books have been put in 
circulation, which would never have ex- 
isted but for these institutions; multitudes 
have been led to express thankfulness to 
God for their establishment, and he that at- 
tempts to reform them out of existence, has 
undertaken a herculean task. Until the 
Church is convinced that the private in- 
terests of the writer of this pamphlet are 
paramount to the general interests of the 
country at large, it will still adhere to this 
method of doing good, and will render it 
still more efficient. 

Our only apology for the space we have 
occupied with this subject is, that the 
pamphlet, besides its plausible air, is circu- 
lated with indefatigable industry, and will 
probably be sent, with the speed of the 
post, to the distant parts of the land. 


Reflection for the Morning. 

_ The solemn stillness of the morning, just 
before break of day, is fit and friendly to 
the cool and undisturbed recollection of a 
man just risen refreshed and in_ perfect 
health. Let him compare his condition 
with half of the world, and let him feel an 
indisposition to adore and admire his protec- 
tor, if he can. How many great events 
have come to pass during the hour I have 
reposed! I feel my insignificance. The 
heavenly bodies have moved on; the great 
wheels of nature have none of them stood 
still; vegetation is advanced; the season is 
come forward, fleets have continued sailing ; 
councils have been held; and on the op- 
posite side of the world, in broad noonday, 
what revolutions have taken place, without 
my consent, concurrence, or knowledge! 
Great God, what am I in the world? An 
insect—a nothing! In the morning, O 
Lord, thou Great Being, unto thee will I 
look up. 

How many of my fellow creatures have 
spent the last six hours in praying in vain 
for one hour’s sleep! How many in rack- 
ing pain, crying, “ Would to God it were 
morning!’” How many in prison! How 
How 
many have been burnt out of house and 
home! How many have been wrecked at 
sea, or lost in untrodden ways on land!— 
How many have been robbed and murder- 
ed! How many have died unprepared, and 


perhaps have been published under the | are now lifting up their eyes in torment !— 


new. | 


We advert to another complaint. We 


are seriously told that the establishment of 
religious publishing institutions has driven 
a large amount of capital into other chan- 
nels, and that it is now employed in mul- 
tiplying a light and pernicious literature. 


—— 


And here I stand, a monument of mercy, 
“the living,” to praise God. In the morn-, 
ing, O Lord, thou gracious and merciful 
being, unto thee will I look up. I will be- 
moan the vices, and sympathize with the 
distresses of my fellow creatures. I will 
try this day to show my gratitude to my 
Preserver, by taking care not to offend him. 
—Robinson. 


If we should positively deny the truth of 
| the averment, we believe the author could 


“a Reported for the Presbyterian. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Dr. Matthews delivered his first lec- \ 

ture on the Scriptural Account of the 

Creation, compared with Geological 

Discoveries, last Sabbath evening, 21st 


inst. to a crowded and most attentive | 


congregation. In the introduction he 
observed, that we may judge from the 
portico or entrance of a temple what 
we should expect to find within. So it 
is with the Bible; if there is error on 
its first page, we can have no confidence 
in its subsequent teachings. Great ef- 
forts have accordingly been made by 
infidels to show that the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation is untrue; and thus 
the subject has become, between the 
friends and the foes of Christianity, like 
the body of Hector between the Greeks 
and the Trojans; the one aiming to de- 
face and destroy it, and the other to de- 
fend and preserve it. 

He recapitulated succinctly the va- 
rious forms of opposition, whether open 
or concealed, that have been raised 
against the Scripture narrative, and in 
order to render the discussion the more 
thorough and conclusive, he would, be- 
fore entering on his own argument, 
meet the infidel on his own ground, and 
would suppose that there is such a con- 
tradiction between geology and the Bi- 
ble, as cannot be reconciled. He would 
then ask, which of the two is most like- 
ly to be in error, on every principle of 
fair argument? The Bible, as a whole, 
has been the subject of the most careful 
study, and by the most cultivated minds, 
for the space of 1800 years; and al- 
ways with the same conclusion as to its 
truth, from so vast a majority as to leave 
only such an exception as tends to con- 
firm a general rule. Geology, by the 
confession of its ardent advocates, is yet 
only a new science, having barely out- 
grown its infancy, and though it has as- 
certained several important results be- 
yond controversy, there are yet many 
branches of the science which have not 
been brought to maturity, and are liable 
to be modified by discoveries yet to be 
made. This argument the Doctor 
pressed home with great eloquence. 

He afterwards inquired, if men will 
not receive the Mosaic account, what 
will they give instead, that is better? 
They have their theories, and he brought 
some of them to view, pointing out briefly 
their absurdity and then turning to the 
Scriptural account, he gave a brief ex- 
position of the points which it embraces, 
reserving for his next lecture the proof 


of its perfect harmony when properly 


understood with every principle in geo- 
logy, which has been best established by 
sound investigation andargument. Itis 
to be delivered next Sunday evening, in 
the Second Presbyterian church, Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s, north Seventh Street Philadelphia. 
Those who have listened to the previous 
lecture, will doubtless be much gratified, 
as well as instructed, by what they are 
to hear in conclusion. 


| Fox the’ Presbyterian. 
The Spirit of the Age. 


There can be no doubt, that under 
this specious phrase, much pernicious 
doctrine is gaining ground, and great 
laxity of manners becoming prevalent. It 
is oftentimes the result of energetic effort 
and the concomitant of a progressive 
disposition, that men not only endeavour 
to advance in art, in science, in the 
general improvement of their physical 
condition, but become dissatisfied also, 
with the old maxims in morals, and the 
old doctrines in theology, and desire 
something new. It is to this spirit, 
doubtless, that much of the error that 
haseen so prevalent in New England, 
may be traced. It is from.the same 
cause that much of the false philosophy 
and theorizing of our own day has 
arisen. And at the present time, there 
is not only danger of this same evil, but 
of another and perhaps a greater one— 
the utler forgetfulness of all high mo- 
ral and religious obligation on the 
part of many, and an increased re- 
missness and negligence as to spiritual 
things on the part of all. This is the 
age of activity. The whole world is 
awake, Nations—the people—are be- 


ginning to discuss political questions ; 


and all classes, from the statesman to the 
day labourer, are eagerly inquiring for 
the probable results, great and small, 
general and particular, of the events of 
the times. And in addition to these sour- 
ces of restlessness and change, there has 
lately appeared in our midst, a spirit 
that seems ready to devour the others, 
and yet itself exert a greater influence 
than they all. It has needed but little 
temptation in any age, to induce a man 
of ardent temperament to “leave all that 
he has,’’ and seek for wealth. Butnow 
the fables of centuries are about to be 
realized, and the whole imagination of 
our country, just prepared for ignition, 
is set on fire and is blazing with renew- 
ed intensity, every day. 
were already too much taken up with 
“the visible,’’ while bustling events at 
home and abroad were already absorb- 
ing their energies and their contempla- 
tions, there arose a new centre for the 
exercise of their faculties, and the love 
of gain, always to be feared,is now 
raging with tenfold energy and threaten- 
ing the most fearful results. As the 
desire for money is universal, there is 
scarcely a member of society by whom 
this feverish throbbing of the social 
pulse is not felt. And while we would 
pray and labour against such a result, 
it would be folly to close our eyes to 
the fact tnat the movement is felt, and 
that injuriously, by the Church. Men 
are thinking less of the world to come 
and more of that which now is—less of 
treasures on high, and more of the gold, 
“which perisheth.”” Experience has 
taught us that this would be so, and we 
are therefore not surprised to know it. 
But it is well to remember the danger, 
to have it prominently before our eyes, 
There are but two things required for 
our safety—to realize the evil, and to 
guard againstit. Letus but look at ifin 
the light of history and revelation, and 
we cannot but see that it is great and 
fearful. To escape its influence, let us 
watch and pray that we enter not into 
temptation. 


Sandwich Islands Missions. 


There are under the care of the mission- 
aries of the American Board in the Sandwich 
Islands, on twenty-three stations, 23,846 
Church members in regular standing; 336 
schools, with 262 teachers and 16,153 scho- 
lars, and five seminaries with 234 scholars. 


While men | 


Annual Colonization Meeting. 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Colonization Society was held in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, on Tuesday evening, 16th 
inst. In the absence of the President, the 
Hon. E. Whittlesey, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, took the chair, and called upon the 
Rev. R. R. Gurley to address the throne 
of grace. The Rev. Mr. McLain, the Se- 
cretary of the Society, read the Annual 
Report—from which it appeared that 443 
emigrants have been sent to Liberia the 
past year, of whom 324 were slaves liber- 
ated for the purpose of colonization. Of 
the full number, 113 were free coloured, 
and 2 recaptured Africans. These were 
sent from 13 States, and the greatest num- 
ber went from Virginia. Of the whole 
number, only 12 have died. The applica- 
cations for emigration already number 657, 
and there is a probability of 500 more.— 
The receipts of the Society during the 
year are stated at $50,114; while the ex- 
penditures have been $51,953. A number 
of Auxillary Societies have been formed 
the past year. | . 

The Hon. R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, 
offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the history of the past 
year, as developed in the report which has 
just been read, has strengthened our confi- 
dence in the great principles of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and that in their purity and 
strength we see satisfactory evidence of their 
ultimate triumph. 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary 
of the Treasury, with some appropriate 
remarks, introduced the following resolu- 
tion : 
_ Resolved, That in founding a new re- 
publican empire on the shores of Africa, 
introducing there civilization and Christian- 
ity; in banishing the slave trade from a 
large portion of its western coast, and accel- 
erating its expulsion from that whole conti- 
nent; in opening commerce and intercourse 
with the savage tribes of the interior, soon 
to be followed by a rapid advancement in 
their condition; in laying the foundation of 
a system destined to facilitate the ultimate 
separation of the two races of Ham and 
Japhet in this confederacy by universal 
consent, for the great advantage of both, and 
the gradual and peaceful restoration of the 
former to the land of their forefathers, re- 
generated by the light of Christianity, and 
trained in the principles of our free institu- 
tions; and especially in fixing a basis upon 


which the friends of religion and humanity, 


of freedom, of the constitution, and of the 
Union, can every where, in evéry State, 
North and South, East and West, unite 
their efforts for the advancement of the hap- 
piness of both races, and at the same time 
accomplish the glorious purpose of preserv- 
ing the harmony and perpetuating the union 
of the States; the American Colonization 
Society, embracing the whole country and 
all its parts, has established a claim upon the 
efficient aid and zealous co-operation of 
every lover of his country and of mankind. 

The Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Penn- 
sylvania, seconded the resolution, and ad- 
dressed the meeting thereupon ; after which 


it was adopted. 

The Hon. Robert McLane, of Maryland, 
offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : 


Whereas, The institution of domestic 
slavery in the United States exists as the 
creature of local municipal law, so recog- 
nized and respected in the federal constitu- 
tion: therefore, 

Resolved, That in all action affecting this 
institution in its social or political aspect, the 
American citizen and statesman who re- 
veres the federal Union, has imposed on him 
the most solemn obligations to respect in 
spirit and letter the authority of such local 
and municipal sovereignties, and to resist all 
aggressive influences which tend to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the States that 
may have created or sanctioned this insti- 
tution. 

Resolved, further, That the efforts of the 
American Colonization Society to facilitate 
the ultimate emancipation and restoration 
of the black race to social and national in- 
dependence, are highly honourable and ju- 
dicious, and consistent with a strict respect 
for the rights and privileges of the citizens 
of the several States wherein the institution 
of slavery is sanctioned by municipal law. 

Hugh Maxwell, Esq. of New York, was 
called upon, and having made an address, 
offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the influence which the 
scheme of African colonization exerts to 
suppress the slave trade, to spread the Eng- 
lish language and the principles of republi- 
can government, and to open new markets 
for American products, and extended Ameri- 
can commerce, should commend it to the 
favourable consideration of the respective 
State Legislatures and of the general govern- 
ment. 


The meeting, which was very large and 


very interesting, then adjourned. The in- 
teresting aspect of the new Republic of 
Liberia seemed to inspire all the speakers 
with unwonted animation and enthusiasm ; 
while the increasing spirit of emigration 
among the free coloured people, as well as 
the growing emancipation of slaves in the 
South for the purpose of colonization, as 
exhibited in the report, appeared to promise 
still greater results from this noble scheme 
of philanthropy, to the coloured race, 
whether bond or free. The opinion was 
confidently expressed by several of the 
speakers, that the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Liberia, though delayed until 
we have been anticipated by both England 
and*F'rance, will not much longer be with- 
held; an opinion which was very warmly 
applauded. - 

At the meeting of the Society, held in 
Washington on the next day, 17th inst. the 
Hon. Henry Clay was unanimously chosen 
President, and sixty-five other gentlemen, of 
all sections of the United States, as well as 
England, Vice-Presidents. 


A Book Lost and Found. 


A graduate of Nassau Hall, Mr. Black, 
while in Natchez, Mississippi, found in a 
book-store a copy of Jonathan Edwards on 
the Affections, presented by its author, 
as his autograph attests, to the Libra- 
ry of the College of New Jersey in 
1768, the date of its publication. Some 
student had doubtless carried it off and dis- 
posed of it. Mr. Black obtained the vener- 
able volume, and transmitted it to» the Col- 
lege. 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 
RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


Siam Mission.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from the missionaries, dated to the 


| 25th of September, relating chiefly to the 


subject of obtai 
the Mission. 


,. Cutna: Canton Misston.—A letter from 
the Rev. J. B. French, of October 28th, 
mentions the occurrence of another typhoon 
at Canton and elsewhere, which caused con- 
siderable loss of life among the natives. It 
prostrated the walls of Mr. Happer’s house, 
which had been nearly rebuilt. 


Inpra: ALLAHABAD Misston.—A letter of 
the Rev. J. Wray, of November 2d, men- 
tions the continued progress of the mission- 
ary work at that city. Mr. Wray and his 
family were about to set out on their jour- 
ney to this country. 


have 
been received of dates to the 3d of Novem- 
ber. On the 13th of October the Presby- 
tery of Furrukhabad, after a full and satis- 
factory examination, proceeded to license 
Mr..J. Uhiman to preach the gospel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving were about to leave Futteh- 

rh on their return to this country, Mrs. 
irving’s health continuing very feeble. The 
Synod of North India was to hold its first 
meeting at Agra, on the first of December. 


Lopiana Misston.—Letters have 
to hand, dated to the 7th of November. 
The church at Saharunpur was completed, 
at a cost of nearly $2000, of which about 
one-half was Contributed by generous friends 
in India. ‘The attendance of the natives on 
public worship was quite encouraging. 


Omanaw Orror Mission.—A letter 
of the Rev. E. McKinney, of November 
2Ist, represents the prospects of this Mis- 
sion as still encouraging. Considerable 
difficulty had been met with in procuring 
suitable domestic help, which in so large a 
family of boys is indispensable. On one 
occasion, the hired domestics, “such as they 
were,’ having left the establishment on a 
few hours’ notice, and Mrs. McKinney be- 
ing in feeble health, Mr. McKinney and Mr. 
Reed had to “take the field as cooks im- 
mediately. We worked through one week 
very well, and made considerable improve- 
ments in the state of affairs.”” Afterwards 
they succeeded in making other arrange- 
ments, though not of a permanent kind.— 
Application had been made for the admission 
of some Pawnee children into the school, 
and also the children of some half-blood In- 
dians. A remarkable instance is mentioned 
of the estimate placed on education by an 
Indian woman. She has two “very in- 
teresting little boys in the school, the older 
of whom is much disposed to play truant;’” 
but he is always corrected and sent back by 
his mother. On the tast time of his going 
home, she said, “ What do you come here 
for? I have nothing to do with you. I 
am an Indian. I cannot teach you any 
thing. I know howjto put your victuals 
in the pot, and hang it on the fire. Is that 
what you want to learn? Go up to the 
missionary’s house. ‘There you will learn 
to read and write. I cannot teach you 
any thing.”” Mr. McKinney speaks of her 
as‘a very indulgent mother. ‘T'wo persons 
are spoken of as giving an encouraging de- 
gree of serious attention to religious things. 


Iowa Mission.—A letter from the Rev. 
W. Hamilton, of December 2d, reports the 
number of scholars in the school at thirty- 
five, and speaks of its prospects as now more 
interesting than at any former time. Mr. 
Hamilton adds, “I am well aware that this 
Mission has always been a discouraging 
one: but with the same diffienlties in pros. 


ning houses for the use of 


| pect for ten years to come, that have been 
encountered during the ten that have pass- 
ed, the committee, I am sure, would not, to 


grow up in heathenish darkness. [It is true 
that many of them may cause us grief; but 
though the blessing may seem to tarry very 
long, let us hope that it will come and not 
tarry.”—Missionary Chronicle. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


_ A pious member of the Methodist 
Church in the city of Cincinnati, desir- 
ous of exciting his brethren to greater 
liberality in their contributions to be- 
nevolent objects, has purchased one 
thousand copies of Harris’s great work, 
entitled “ Mammon,” for gratuitous dis- 
tribution among them. He desires that 
every member of the Charch may be 
brought to see and feel his responsi- 
bility for the use of alk his property. 
The volumes are neatly covered with 
paper, and are to contain a card, re- 
questing that the reader should return 
the volume to his minister, to be loaned 
to others. The donor, who does not 
wish to be known in the transaction, is 
said to be a man in moderate circum- 
stances in life, and was a teacher in a 
Sabbath school. 
school was a copy of this volume.— 
Seemingly by accident, without know- 
ing much respecting its character, he 
took it from the library, became in- 
terested in its perusal, and, as the re- 
sult, has contributed upwards of one 
hundred dollars to place it in the hands 
of others.— Presbyterian Herald. 


Roman Catholic Statistics. 


The Catholic Almanac, published in 
Baltimore, generally recognized as safe 
authority in statistics of Popery, repre- 
sents no increase in the Roman Catholic 
dioceses of Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Louisville, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Charleston, Mobile, Detroit, Vin- 
cennes, Natchez, Pittsburgh, Little Rock, 
Milwaukee, Albany, Galveston, and 
Buffalo, while in the diocese of Cleve- 
land there has been an actual loss of 
5000 souls from the last year’s compu- 
tation of 30,000. The only green spots 
in this wide spread desert, says the 
Freeman’s Journal, in a lame en- 
deavour to throw discredit upon these 
statistics, are the diocese of Cincinnati, 
where there has been an addition of 
15,000 to the 50,000 of last year; Du- 
buque, where there is a gain of 500 on 
the former sum of 6500; Nashville, 
where the last year’s number of Catho- 
lics has doubled, being now 3000 while 
it was only 1500 a year ago; Chicago, 
where 30,000 have been added to the 
50,000 of last year, and Oregon, with 
the parts adjacent where 7500 had 
grown up to 8100, being a gain of 600 
—Indians and others. The Almanac 
represents the total decrease of Roman 
Catholics in the United States during 
the year, as being one hundred and nine 
thousand, four hundred; and/the pre- 
sent number of that denomination in 
this country as 1,276,300. The editor 
of the Journal says, that if he had a 
“few weeks” to spare for getting to- 
gether statistics, he would undertake to 
come “within a million of souls nearer 
the mark than the “Almanac has done.”? 


Probably so. 
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Deen* recently opened ‘to those who 


p 


ners of the Chinese. The large room in 
| “which the “curiosities are exhibited contains 


4 


. press wi 


* 


4 


abandoned the 


Srandsome building in Broadway, between 
ring and Prince streets, New York, hav- 
been enlarged and suitably fitted up, has 


see lile-like representations of the man- 


Zorty-one cases, some of them the full size 
of Chinese houses, with. the interiors fully 
farnished,and exhibiting the natives of every 
yank in every variety of occupation. 


8The Em r with his mandarins, the Em- 


her attendants, the schoolmaster 
earing the recitation of a pupil whose back 


is turned towards him, the judge trying a 
prisoner, while an officer stands by with 


the bamboo ready to inflict punishment, and 
convict with only his and 

berty, expiating his offence in a tub, the 
thavthant. the mechanic, the farmer, the 
broker, the travelling barber, and numerous 


‘Other characters are all repreeented with 


Wonderful accuracy, and to us “ barbarians” 
afford a fine field for stady and amusement. 
The embroideries and various ornamental 
works, of which there are great numbers in 
the room, exhibit much skill and patience, 
atid the different works of art, as well as the 
various productions of the soil here seen are 
well worthy the attention of the curious. 
As the catalogue remarks, “ ‘The : Museum 
is exclusively Chinese, collected from all 
parts of the Empire, and with the aid of this 
work, the catalogue will give the. visitor 
a better knowledge of this curious people 
an can be acquired by reading the most 
faithful descriptions alone, or even by.a tran- 
#ient visit to China.” 


© Pawrers’ Festiva. 1x New Yorx.— 
“The 143d Anniversary of Franklin’s birth 


day was celebrated on the 17th inst.in New 
York by a festival of the printers at the 
Colosseum. The editorial corps was well 
represented. Speeches, odes, and toasts 


were delivered, and the programme and 


poem were printed on a press in operation 
on the spot. : 
A’ Lucrative Worx. — Of Prescott’s 


History of the Conquest of Mexico, the 


publishers, it is stated, have sold very 


“nearly 18,000 copies. The author receives 


$1.50 for each copy sold. His receipts 
thus far, on that work alone, have been 
therefore $27,000. 


Axvsert — This venerable 
statesman has completed a work, which has 
dong been in preparation, on Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, particularly, we 
believe, in regard to their antiquities. It is 
in press, and will shortly appear. Mr. Gal- 
latin has been confined to his bed for the 
last four months, unable to study, but. re- 
tains the full possession of his faculties. 


Tue Mertunopist Cuurcn 
Question.—The committee appointed by 
the last Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference, held at Pittsburgh, to whom was re- 
ferred the proposition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, relative to the di- 
vision of the Church property, have come 
to the decision that no power will warrant 
the submission to arbiters of the claim of 
the Southern Church to the property of the 
Book Concern of the Methodist Church. 
A suit at law for the recovery of property 
claimed, is now the proposed remedy of the 
Church South. 

Stave Poputation.—The proportion of 
slaves in the United States to the white 

pulation has been as presented in the fol- 
owing table: 


In re0e white: — 
“ 1810 1 do. to5 “ 5-7th..do. 
« 1820 1 do. to6 “ 1-12th do. 
1830 1 do. to 6 “ 2-8th do. 
« 1840 1 do. 06 “ 7-8th do. 


* It will be seen that the recession of the 
slave population, in relative proportion, is 
slow but unvaring in its course.—Rich- 
mond Southerner. 


Biste Socrety.—The Mary- 
land Bible Society held its anniversary at 
Baltimore on Monday evening. Dr. J. G. 
Morris presided. The Rev. G. D. Purvi- 
ance read a portion of the Scriptures, and 
the report of, the Board of Managers was 
read by the Rev. R. S. Killon. The re- 
ceipts for the past twelve months amounted 
to $4605.24—of which sum $3184.69 was 
contributed by the citizens of Baltimore, 
and the balance, $1420.55, from various 
portions of the State. It also appeared 
that the expenses reached the sum of $1467, 
and the amount remitted the parent society 
$3135—leaving a small balance in the trea- 
sury ; 7227 copies of the Bible and Testa- 
‘ment were disposed of by the depositary, in 
this city, during the past year. The meet- 
ing was addressed by the Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, of Indiana, Rev. Dr. Johns, 
and Rev. Messrs. Poisal and Wilgon. The 
collection taken up at the close of the ser- 
vices amounted to about $150.. 


Funps ror THE Porr.—It is not impro- 
bable that Roman Catholics throughout the 
world will be called upon to contribute mo- 
ney to relieve the Pope from his present 
difficulties, and place him in an indepen- 
dent position, Something of this kind is 
hinted at by Bishop einghes: of New York, 
who says:—* Sooner than we should see 
him (the Pope) subject to any Sovereign, or 
President, or Petty Prince, or King, we 
should have recourse to the old institution, 
and Peter-pence from every point of the 
compass would constitute a treasury to raise 
him above that subjection, even though he 
should occupy an island in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, a single square mile in extent.” 


An Appeat.—The Luminary and Herald, 
soears in Liberia, Africa, received by a 
ate arrival, contains strong 5 to the 
coloured people of the United States to emi- 
grate to Liberia, and enjoy the full rights of 
man in a separate and independent nation of 
their own. 


Expensive CorRESPONDENCE. —A late 
official in California, writing to his friends, 
says that his letter, including paper, pen, 
ink, and time spent in writing, cost him 
about $300. This takes us back to the 
twelfth century, when a volume in manu- 
script was sometimes exchanged for a landed 


estate. 


Deatu or Davin Hate.—We t to 
learn that David Hale, Esq. one of the edi- 
tors of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, died at Fredericksburg, Virginia, on 
Saturday, 20th inst. where he was delayed 
by sickness on his way to the Sq@th for the 
benefit of his health. His age was about 
59. He was improving slowly, from the 
middle of December till the 18th inst. when 
he was attacked with influenza. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ensued, of which he died 
on Saturday, at 3 o’clock P.M. When 
informed of his new danger, he expressed 
pleasure at the near approach of death, 


‘which he had long desired. His mind 


wandered toward the last, and a part of the 
time he was unconscious; but he expired 
with perfect composure, and without pain. 
MarriacE or A Priest.—The civil law 
uf France has hitherto forbidden the mar- 
riage of a Romish priest even after he had 
riesthood and Romanism. 
An experiment has been made, showing the 
operation of that law under the republican 
constitution: M. Trivier, formerly a priest 
in the diocese of Dijon, but now an Evan- 


New Yous. — The 


gelieal minister, desiring to be married, 


sented himself for that purpose before the 


} authorities at La Tremblade, but was re- 


fused on account of his 
M. Trivier then 

the ‘mayor of Mansle, from whom ‘he ex- 
perienced another rebuff, but M. Lavallée, 
a representative of the people, and a mem- 
ber of the municipal council of that town, 
published the banns, and celebrated the mar- 
riage on the 16th of November. 


Anotner Arrican Expeprrion.—The 
French government is about fitting out an 
expedition to explore the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, between Lagoa Bay and Cape 
Guardafui. The object is to benefit com- 
merce. | 


being in holy orders 


statistics furnished recently by an eminent 
English author. we find that “a single gamb- 
ling-house in the city of London, cost, not 
long since, with its furniture, five hundred 
thousand dollars; and that the receipts of 
the proprietor in one year amounted to about 
the same sum. ‘The money lost annually in 
all the gambling-houses of that city, exceeds 
thirty-five millions of dollars. In one house 
alone, five millions of dollarsrecently changed 
hands in one night!”’ 


— 


A DREADFUL DEATH. 


_ The direst calamity that can ever be- 

fall a human being, is to die in his sins. 
Yet men live in their sins, and many 
‘die in their sins, dreadful as such an 
event is. Strange that men should live 
so carelessly and thoughtlessly, in view 
of such an event so certain to come, and, 
without repentance, so direful in its con- 
sequences, so interminable in its woes. 
Reader! will you die in your sins? It 
isa most solemn and momentous ques- 
tion. Jet it find a lodgment and a re- 
sponse in your bosom before it should 
be too late. Diein your sins! O! it 
is better to die an outcast—to die in 
rags—to die in a ditch—to die in a 
dungeon—to die of the plague—a thou- 
sand times better to die in all the con- 
centrated agonies of every human death, 
than to die in our sins. For if we die 
‘in our sins, we shall rise from our 
graves in our sins, and stand before the 
judgment seat of Christin our sins. If 
we die in our sins, our sins will be 
shrouded with us in our coffins and 
carried with us to the cemetery, and in- 
terred with us, and rise with us at the 
sound of the archangel’s trump, and 
then we shall be thrust down to hell 
with them, to dwell with them for ever 
and ever. 

True believers send their sins to the 
grave, before they gothemselves. They 
are dead to sin, while they live. But 
the sins of unbelievers go into the grave 
with them, and follow after them, and 
gather upon them and lie upon them to 
all eternity. Rejoice then, fellow-sin- 
ner, that thisis not the day of judgment, 
but the day of mercy. Now Jesus 
yearns over you to do you good. He 
waits to be gracious. Fly tohim. He 
came to seek and save that which is 
lost. And him that cometh unto Him 
he will in no wise cast. out. 


Shunning the Appearance of Evil. 


President Adams, the elder, was once 
within twenty miles of home when 
overtaken by the Sabbath. He had 


] banks. A sickly family at home re~ 


quired his presence. His clerical friend, 
with whom he lodged, told him he 
thought the circumstances of his case 
would justify his travelling on the Sab- 
bath. Hisreply was, that to those who 
witnessed it, it would have the appear- 
ance of evil, as they would be ignorant 
of the justifying circumstances. The 
friends of the Sabbath would be grieved 
to see him apparently disregard the sa- 
credness of the day; and those who 
wished to be freed from its restraints 
would rejoice to have him sanction 
their indulgence by his example. 
Christian reader, are you as careful 
of the sacredness of God’s holy day? 
Are you ready to make a similar per- 
sonal sacrifice merely to avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil? Are you on all oc- 
casions willing to prefer the advance- 
ment of God’s cause —the spiritual 
good of others before your own person- 
al benefit? If you are not, you have 
reason to fear that your profession of 
religion is nothing but hypocrisy, or 
self-deception. The very spirit of the 
religion of Christ requires us to sacri- 
fice every thing personal for the gene- 
ral good—to suffer all things for the 
elect’s sake, to do or suffer any thing 
rather than hinder the gospel of Christ. 
—Religious Telescope. ; 


— 


THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 


All the writers of every nation and 
creed with whom. we aré acquainted, 
are unanimous on these points; all de- 
clare, wna voce, that to appreciate, or 
even to imagine, the moral or social de- 
gradation of the Russian clergy, it is 
necessary to have lived amongst them. 
The very proverbs which are current 
in Russian society, of every class, and 
which are heard in Russia alone, reveal 
their truecharacter. “Son ofa priest,”’ 
is the last insult to which a man has re- 
course in reviling anenemy. “Amla 
‘pope,’ that I should eat twice ?’’. is the 
disdainful allusion to the habits of the 
half-famished clergy. “Like pastor, like 
flock,’’ is the comment upon the irregu- 
larities of laymen. And these are only 
specimens. * Like the fallen priesthood 
of Syria and Armenia, the chief charac- 
teristics of the Russian clergy appear to 
be habitual drunkenness, profound ig- 
norance, and the lowest habits of a 
sordid and animal existence. “ The 
vice of drunkenness is so common 
amongst them,”’ says Theiner, “ that it 
excites no observation.”’ In the ships 
of this navy, he adds, where they al- 
ways receive an increase df salary, “the 
commanders usually place the chaplain 
under arrest twenty-four hours before 
divine service, to make sure that he 
will not present himself drunk before 
the altar.” Their general character 
may be gathered from the official and 
annual “reports” of the “holy synod”’ 
itself. In the report for 1826, it ap- 
pears that, during that single year, one 
in fifty of the whole Russian clergy was 
under condemnation by the public sen- 
tence of the various tribunals. Since 
that period the moral state of the clergy, 
if we may believe the reluctant testi- 
mony of the synod, has steadily dete- 
riorated. Thus in 1837, comparing the 
number of condemnations with the total 
number of clergy, it appears that these 
amounted for the whole. empire to one 


in twenty-four! in 1838, to one in 


Gamsuine 1n Lonpon.—According to some 


members of 
Southern States was held in 


& 


¥ 


pte- | twenty-three! and in 1839, to one in 


twenty! Inthe four years, from 1836 
to 1839, the synod reports that 15,443, 
or one-sixth of the 102,456 ecclesiastics 
of every rank and grade, were under 
judgment, and that as the supreme pro- 
curator himself declares, “ for infamous 
crimes.” —Dudlin Review. 


— 


A NEW CHURCH. 
The church in Staunton, Illinois, have 
erected a neat and comfortable house 
of worship, with the assistance of the 


| Church Extension Fund to the amount 


of seventy-five dollars, which was dedi- 
cated to the service of Almighty God on 
the 3ist of December, by appropriate 
religious exercises. ‘The pastor, the 
Rev. P. D: Young, in company with 
the Rev. Valentine Pentzer, organized 
a pew church, consisting of ten mem- 
bers and one ruling elder, on Rattains 
Prairie—ten miles north of Edwards- 
villé, and six southeast of Alton—on 
the second Sabbath of December. This 
church, in connexion with the Dry 
Point church, have invited the Rev. Mr. 
Pentzer to supply them, which he will, 
do, so soon as his present engagement 
with the Presbytery as an_ itinerant 
closes. 


— 


Which is the Fool? 


Soon after the publication of Mr. 
Kittredge’s first address on temperance, 
a gentleman residing in the western 
part of New York, procured a copy, 
and sat down in his family to read it. 
He read it to himself, without saying a 
word till he had finished it, when he ex- 
claimed, “ This man is a fool, or I am.’’ 

‘He then commenced reading it again, 
and read it through in the same man- 
ner; and when he got through he ex- 
claimed again, “ This man is a fool, or 
I am.”’ 

He then read it through a third time 
in the same way, and when he had 
finished the last sentence, exclaimed, 
“JT am the fool,’? and never drank a 
drop of ardent spirit afterwards. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Daniel Baker has received the unani- 
mous call of the Presbyterian church in Galveston, 
Texas; the Rev. I. J. Henderson having resigned 
the pastoral charge of the same. 

The Rev. A. W. Young, Chulahoma, Mississippi, 

having received and accepted a call from the church 
of Edmiston, Mississippi, has removed to that vicinity, 
and has been installed as pastor. His post-office is 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
, The Presbytery of Ebenezer, at its last meeting, 
ordained Mr. Edward Eels, sine titulo. Mr. Eels is 
labouring as stated supply to the churches of Rich- 
wood and Burlington, and as an evangelist in the 
regions round about. 

The Rev. John M. McChord has removed from 
Vincennes, Indiana, to Shawneetown, Illinois, and 
become the stated supply of the church in that place. 

The Rev. Samuel Matthews, of the New River 
Presbytery, New school, was received by the Pres- 
bytery of Lexington, after examination, at their last 
Meeting. 

Editors and correspondents are requested to notice 
that the post-office address of the Rev. Jesse Edwards 
has been changed from Sparta to Dansville, New 
York, in consequence of his removal from one part 
of his congregation to another. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue SouTHERN CoNnveNTION.—An adjourned 
ees from the 


ashington on 
Monday evening, 22d inst. Mr. Metcalf of 
Kentucky presided. Mr. King of Alabama, 
from the general committee, submitted an ad- 
dress prepared by Mr. Berrien, as a substitute 
for that of Mr. Calhoun, which had been dis- 
cussed at the previous meeting. The address 
was read by Mr. Berrien. It isan able paper, 
and appeals to the whole Union, after calmly 
rehearsing the grievances of the South. This 
was followed by a spirited and vehement dis- 
cussion. Mr. Mason led off in opposition to the 
address, which he characterized as a petition, and 
not a declaration of rights. Mr. Bayly followed 
in a speech laudatory of Mr. Calhoun’s manifes- 
to, which he insisted took the true ground. Mr. 
Gentry contended that no action was necessary, 
and adduced cogent reasons in vindication of 
that opinion. Mr. Foote sustained Mr. Berrien 
and the views embodied in his address. Mr. 
Bedinger and Mr. Iverson resisted this proposi- 
tion, and advocated with great warmth the origi- 
nal address. In consequence of a remark made 
by Mr. Iverson, Mr. Morehead inquired of him, 
whether, in case the Wilmot proviso prevailed, 
he was in favour of a dissolution of the Union. 
To this question Mr. Iverson answered “ Yes.” 
Then why, continued Mr. Morehead, did you 
not raise the standard at the last session, when 


| the Wilmot Proviso was enacted in the Oregon 


bill and signed by the President? Mr. Hilliard 
urged a postponement until the latter end of 
next month, and Mr. Stephens introduced a mo- 
tion that no action was necessary or expedient, 
but neither met with much favour. Mr. Rhett 
declared that South Carolina would not be satis- 
fied with the mere remonstrance contained in 
Mr. Berrien’s address. She had taken ground 
on the principles advanced in that submitted by 
Mr. Calhoun, and woul stand or fall with it. 
Mr. Berrien’s address was finally rejected by a 
vote of yeas 26, nays 33; and Mr. Calhoun’s 
adopted, yeas 32, nays 19. The Whigs, with 
the exception of Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, all 
voted in the negative. The vote on Mr. Cal-' 
houn’s addregs, is about one-fourth of the whole 
southern strength in Congress. 


From THE Gotp Recion.—Every additional 
arrival from California brings further confirma- 
tion of the stories of the riches discovered in 
that country. The quantity of, gold discovered 
seems to be as great as the quality is proved to 
be good. The Washington Union publishes 
letters to the State and Navy Departments from 
officers in California, dated November the 16th. 
They fully confirm the most extravagant ac- 
counts of the gold diggings. They are every day 
extending, and lumps of one and two pounds are 
frequent, and pieces of 16 and even 25 pounds 
are reported. Many men who were poor in 
June are now worth $20,000 by digging and 

ollars a 


#| trading with the Indians. A hundre 


day is the sag a amount realized from July to 
October. The Indians readily give an ounce of 
gold for a common calico shirt. s 

Oregon and the Sandwich Islands are pouring 
their population into California. Nearly the 
whole of the Third Artillery have deserted. 
Provisions are scarce and high—board at $4a 
day, washing $6 a dozen; merchants’ clerks get 
from $2000 to $3000 a year. 

A letter from Commodore Jones states that 
things are in a deplorable condition. Anarchy 

revails. Even his officers are disposed to desert 
or the gold regions. Several petty officers and 
seamen have already deserted his ship. He 
says that the Indians are selling gold dust at fif- 
ty cents per ounce. 

A number of vessels that had arrived lately 
have been deserted by captains, cooks, and all 
hands. The captain of the ship Isaac Walton 
offered discharged soldiers fifty dollars per month 
to go to Callao, but they refused toaccept. The 
captain was finally supplied by government 
sailors. All the United States vessels at San 
Francisco and Monterey are short of hands. The 
United States ship-of-the-line Ohio is one hun- 
dred and fifty hands short, and sailors continue 
to desert at every opportunity. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
writing from Monterey, 16th November, says, 
that all the Government officers now in Califor- 


nia are digging for gold, night and day, and that” 
when they leave that country many of them 
will probably be worth a million of dollars. 


Governor Mason and all his officers, men, 
mules, and wagons, with the exception of two 
or three men who were to remain at 
Monterey, at head-quarters, have been three 
times at the gold diggings, up the Sacramento, 
e in the most active manner, in collect- 
ing the metal, which was found in the greatest 
abundance. Lumps of gold of a pound weight 


a 


have been frequently found, and pieces can be 
dug out of the crevices of rocks; indeed it is 
the most wonderful country éver yet discovered. 
In confirmation of these statements, there is a 
private letter, which, if known, would command 
the belief of the most incredulous, Col. Ste- 
venson, formerly of New York, is ing won- 
derfully in California. His regiment is dis- 
banded, and the whole are now engaged in the 
gold diggings. They say that should operations 
go on in the same ratio they have begun, u 

wards of one hundred millions of dollars wil 
be annually collected in California. Commo- 
dore Jones, after sending home a letter comi- 
plaining of the desertion of his officers for the 
gold mines, has made up his mind to go him- 
self—either to find his deserters, or take a look 
at the gold region. “? 

The New York Tribune publishes a letter 
from a source entitled to credit, dated Mazatlan, 
December 19, which says:—“ There is a late 
arrival from California, bringing intelligence 
that a region of gold richer than any yet 
— has been discovered, north of the Forma 
placer.” 

Private letters have also been received at 
oe from California, dated Tepic, Dee. 
19, which state that another gold mine, far rich- 
er than any yet discovered, has been found fur- 
ther north. The United States ship Lexington, 
with half a million of dollars of gold dust on 
board, belonging to private individuals, was 
coming home. 

According to aJl accounts, the extent of the 
gold region on the San Joaquim and Sacramento 
rivers, extends a distance o eight hundred miles 
in length, by one hundred in width. It embraces 
not only gold, but quicksilver in almost equal 
abundance, particularly on the San Joaquim. 
The distance of the “ washings” from San Fran- 


cisco varies from 150 to 300 miles. The coun- ‘ 


try around them is for the most part a desolate 


and dreary waste, not fit for agriculture of * 
any kind. The gold is found in the beds, 


of the streams, (which in the summer are 
nearly dry,) and in the ravines running down 
the sides of the hills and mountains towards 
the streams. That which is found in the 
beds of streams is generally in small par- 
ticles, not quite so large round as a grain of 
flax-seed, and much thinner. That, however, 
which is found in the ravines and their banks, 
is in general in masses weighing from forty 

ins to an ounce and a half. Little digging 
is requisite, the gold being found near the 
surface, and is either picked out by hand, or 
separated from the sand or soil by washing.— 
The state of society, from all accounts, is in a 
very demoralized condition, and prices for food 
and ordinary necessaries have run up beyond all 
precedent. The country is just in that condi- 
tion that no law or usual authority can be main- 
tained; for those who are sent out as public 
officers are carried off by the fever, and are found 
in a few weeks hunting gold, instead of enforc- 
ing the laws. What the issue will be no one 


} can tell; but the history of California gold 


seems destined to be as fruitful in events affect- 
ing the morals and industry of the people, as 
were the Spanish discoveries in Mexico three 
hundred years ago. 


Tue ExciremMent.—Gold has hitherto 
been the standard of all commercial operations; 
and it was but a,year since, a doubt in Eng- 
land, whether tha® standard would not be dis- 
turbed by the influence of Russian gold. That 
of California promises to pour upon the finan- 
cial circulation of the world, a larger amount 
than has been known to the commercial world 
for centuries. The results must be effective of 
great consequences in relation to the value of 
money. If gold becomes abundant, it becomes 
cheap. If cheap, it ceases to be a standard, or 
becomes a standard of a lesser value. All ex- 
id value, are to a degree affected by this re- 
sult. 


Emicration To Catirornia. — The news 
from the gold region, received since our last 
publication, has added new fuel to the flame 
among the seekers of sudden riches. Vessels 
continue to sail from different ports in the Uni- 
ted States daily. Four sailed from New York 
in one day, taking 345 passengers. Besides the 
above, about sixty vessels are advertised from 
that port alone; among them are some of the 
largest class of ships. 


More Gorp.—Recent accounts from Chili 
give information of the discovery of a gold mine 
near Copiapo, on the coast and north of Valpa- 
raiso, which for richness, if the accounts be true, 
fling into the shade even the Sacramento “ dig- 
gings,” which we thought were rather ahead of 
all the auriferous regions yet discovered or dis- 
coverable. The gold ore at Copiapo is said to 
yield seven pounds of gold out of seven arrobas, 
which is equal to about one-twenty-sixth part. 


Tue CHoLERA.—The New Orleans Delta of 
the 12th inst. says the cholera has entirely left 
that city, and that nothing but business was 
thought of. ‘The Mobile Advertiser of the 16th 
inst. publishes a despatch stating that there had 
been 43 interments on the 14th inst. of which 
23 were of cholera; and 28 on that day of which 
17 were of cholera. ‘The Louisville Courier of 
the 11th inst. states that there were six deaths from 
cholera on board the steamer Dove, from New Or- 
leans. The St. Louis New Era, of the 8th inst. 
announces the arrival of the steamer Mary, from 
New Orleans, with: 260 emigrants on board, 
having lost two by the cholera on the passage. 
The Gen. Jessup, at St. Louis, from New 
Orleans, had six deaths on board from cholera, 
and reports the disease prevalent in all the 
towns below the mouth of the Ohio. One case 
occurred in St. Louis on the 9th inst. The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, of the 21st inst. states that 
at Natchez, the alarm had almost entirely sub- 
sided. There were rumours at that point of 
many deaths among the negroes on the river 
plantations in that hima § but these rumours 
were doubtless exaggerated. At Memphis there 
was said to be no cholera at all, and the citizens 
were prosecuting their wonted business. There 
were two deaths from cholera in Vicksburg on. 
the 9th inst. The whole number of cases at.the 
New York Quarantine have been 102; of which 
092 died and 50 were discharged, cured. Of 
these, 59 cases occurred among the passengers 
of the ship: New York, and 29 of that number 
died. Of the’ old inmates of the Hospital, 43 
were taken sick and 22 died. 


A Catirornia Damper.—We are told that 
Messrs. Savage & Hawkins, gold assayers, &c. at 
128 William street, have received a lumpof what 
was supposed to be California gold, weighing 20 
ounces ‘l'roy weight, to be assayed. It was not 


» affected by acids, but in the refining pot evapo- 


rated. It proved to be sulphuret of iron.— 
The owner of the article purchased it at San 
Francisco, where he paid $7 per ounce for it in 
merchandize. Messrs. S. & H. say they have 
received several specimens of California rocks 
to assay, but as yet they have received no gold. 
They are constantly receiving orders for testing 
acids to go to the gold region, but say they have 
concluded that they can mine gold faster in New 
York City.—Evening Post. 


Unitep States Senators.—The Hon. Henry 
Clay has been unanimously nominated by the 
Whigs in the Legislature of Kentucky as their 
candidate for the United States Senate. A let- 
ter has been received from Mr. Clay, in which 
he expresses his willingness to accept the nomi- 
nation. It is understood that Mr. Clay will 
accompany Gen. Taylor on his route to the seat 
of Government. 

General Lewis Cass has been elected by 
the Legislature of Michigan, to the Senate of 
the United States for six years, from the 4th of 
March. 


MetaNcHoLy STeamsBoaT Expiosion.— Ten 
Lives Lost.—We learn from the Charleston 
Evening News, that the steamer. Richland blew 
up and burnt to the water’s edge, at or near 
Britton’s Ferry, on her way from Cheraw to 
Georgetown, South Carolina, on the 14th inst. 
and eight or ten persons were killed or burnt. 
The persons who perished were Mr. John 
McFarlane, of Chesterfield; Mrs. Henry Davis 
and niece; Martha Davis, daughter of Mr. Mar- 
ion Davis; Mr. Downing, mate of the boat; Mr. 
Whitehead, first engineer, and Mr. V. Maxcy, 
(nephew of the late Virgil D. Maxcy, of Mary- 
land, killed on board the Princeton,) second en- 

ineer; two negro servants, belonging to Mr. 

vis; the‘pilot, belonging to Mr. Gregg, and 
six of the crew, also negroes. 

MEETING BETWEEN GENERAL TAYLOR AND 
Mr. Ciay.—The New Orleans Delta has the 
details of the first meeting of General Taylor 
and Mr. Clay. They met on board the steamer 
Princess, and while at dinner the General re- 
cognized Mr. Clay, without the latter know 
him. It happened that General Brooke 
Colonel Taylor were oie ew Orleans, 
and, poms ei to take the Princess, they went 
on board, accompanied by General Taylor. As 
the General passed by the dinner table he re- 


cognized Mr. Clay, and bowed to him; but Mr, 


Clay not appearing to ize him, a-gentle- 
man at the table remarked, “Mr. Clay, that is 
General Taylor.” “It is!” ejaculated Mr. Clay, 
with surprise and pleasure in his countenance ; 
and immediately leaving his dinner, walked into 
the social hall, and with that warm frankness 
and earnestness characteristic of him, extended 
) his hand to the General, who grasped it 
very firmly, and shook it very energetically.— 
After the first salutation, Mr. Clay sori 
“ Why, General, you have grown out of my re- 
collection.” “You can never w out of 
mine,” replied General Taylor. r. Clay then 
congratulated him on his election to the Presi- 


{ dency, and hoped that his administration would 


be as successful as his military career had been. 
The General thanked him, and said, “I am not 
President yet.” The interview was most social 
throughout. Mr. Clay appears to have recover- 
ed his health. He arrived at New Orleans on 
the 14th inst. 


CALIFORNIA Com.—The mint has coined 
some of the California gold into quarter eagles, 
with the letters “Cal.” over the eagle. 


MarYLAND.—The report of the State Trea- 
surer of Maryland, shows the finances of the 
State to be in a most prosperous condition, with 
a balance in the treasury, at the close of the 
year, of $315,045.95. 


Postace Rerorm.—The general principle of 
the new Postoffice bill before the Senate is, a 
three cent postage in advance on half ounce let- 
ters; five cents if not pre-paid; a city delivery 
of letters for one cent—two ounce newspapers 
one cent for any distance, and a half cent within 
50 miles for one and a half ounce newspapers. 


PerPpetuaL Motion.—A German watch- 
maker, of Madison, Georgia, named Charles W. 
| Ricther, announces that he has hit upon the 
grand arcanum. The Augusta Sentinel de- 
scribes his machine as “a wheel, about six 
inches in diameter, which sets itself in motion 
| and runs with increased velocity, until stopped 
by thé application of external power. 


Onto.—The long-delayed inauguration of 
Governor Ford took place at Columbus, on the 
22d inst. in the presence of a large number of 
spectators from the surrounding country. 


THE OricinaL DecLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE.—Many readers, probably, are aware that 
a claim has been set up, on the part of North 


Declaration of Independence, more than a year 
prior to the appearance of the famous instrument 
drawn up by Jefferson, and adopted on the 4th 
of July, 1776. This first declaration, it has been 
said, was issued by a meeting in Mecklenburgh 
county, North Carolina, in May, 1775. It was 
first made notorious in 1819, or thereabout, when 
the Raleigh Register produced what was alleged 
to be a copy of it. This, however, Mr. Jefferson 
strenuously declared to be spurious; and the au- 
thenticity of the paper had not been generally 
admitted. But it is now proved to be authentic; 
the researches of Mr. Bancroft, in the State 
Paper Office of the British Government, having 
thrown new light on this interesting subject. 
He has discovered a copy of the resolves of the 
} Committee of Mecklenburgh sent over to Eng- 

land, by Sir James Wright, then Governor of 
Georgia, which show that Independence was 
first proclaimed in North Carolina, in May, 1775. 
The letter of Sir James Wright, referred to by 
Mr. Bancroft, closes as follows:—* By the en- 
closed paper your Lordship will see the extraor- 
-dinary resolves of the people of Charlotte Town, 
in Mecklenburgh county; and I should not be 
‘surprised if the same should be done every where 
poo The prediction was soon verified by the 
result. 


THe TEA Piant Biossom IN THE UNITED 
Srates.—Mr. Junius Smith is fairly under wa 
with his experiment of tea cul- 
ture in the United States. On the 26th of De- 
cember, he planted, at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, the first tea shrubs ever cultivated in the 
United States for agricultural purposes. When 
he received his packages of plants several of 
them were in full blossom, with their leaves 
fresh and green, as if growing in China; others 
with the blossom bud just showing its ivory 
breast, ready to develope all its beauties. The 
success of this experiment will be watched with 

much interest. 


Van RenssecaER Lanp TiTLe.—Ex-Gover- 
nor Seward is counsel for the State in the ap- 
prcecsing trial of the suit brought against the 

an-Rensselaers to test the validity of their title 
to the lands heretofore held by them in the 
counties of Albany, Rensselaer, &c. It is urged 
by the prosecution that those lands should revert 
to the State of New York. The Anti-Renters 
have called upon the Legislature to restrain the 
Van Rensselaers from the collection of rent 
during the pendency of the case in court. It 
will probably be tried at Saratoga, in the month 
of February. 


A Sincuiar Disease or THE Eye.—A singu- 
lar case occurred last week at the Glasgow 
(Canada) Infirmary. A girl of sixteen years of 

e, having applied on account of loss of sight 
of her left eye, the cause was ascertained to be 
the presence of a living worm hydatid (the cys- 
ticercus of scientific naturalists) in the eye, 
close before the pupil which it completely ob- 
structed. The hydatid continued to live for 
more than half an hour after being extracted. 


An Ex-Governor Turnep Epiror.—Ex-Go- 
vernor James Clarke, the founder of the Bur- 
lington, (Iowa) State Gazette, who withdrew 
from the establishment in 1845, to officiate as 
+ territorial Governor, has again become associated 
with his old paper as the chief’ editor, and also 
as one of the publishers. At the organization 
of the State, Governor Clarke was superseded 
by Ansel Briggs, the present Governor, since 
which he has remained in private life. The 
Gazette recently put on a new dress, and now 
presents a very neat appearance. The Gover- 


by the papers throughout the State. 


Fire anp Heroism.—The Hagerstown (Mary- 
land) News describes a fire near that town, by 
which the house of Christian Hawbecker was 
destroyed, and his wife saved from being burned 
to death, under very singular and affecting cir- 
cumstances, by the heroism of her husband, 
The wife, it appears, was, and for some years has 
been, a maniac, and was obliged to be kept 
chained, to prevent injury to herself and those 
around her. Her apartment was, at the first 
discovery, enveloped by flames, through which 
Mr. Hawbecker, after rushing to her rescue with 
an axe, with which he succeeded in severing the 
chain, was obliged to pass a second time, carry- 
ing her off in his arms. 


Green Peas IN JANUARY.—Extract of a let- 
ter dated Montgomery, Alabama, January 4: 
| T€ 1 had time to gather it, I would send you a 
pod full of ripe peas, raised in the open air, and 
now eatable—also strawberries nearly ripe. I 


{ could tell you of potatoes thirteen inches high, 


of the mercury standing at seventy-six degrees, 
of the trees puttlng out their leaves, of roses, 
violets, &c. but I fear that in your cold, snowy, 
slushy city, you would deem my statement 
apocryphal—nevertheless it is true. The winter 
has been so mild that planters have not saved 
their pork—much less their bacon.” 


FaTHer anv Son.—A. C. Dodge, of Iowa, is 
the son of Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin. They 
are both members of the United States Senate, 
or will be at the next session. Father and son 
in the Senate of the United States at the same 
time, seems strange enough, and is believed not 
to have happened before. 


CuaGc-res anp Pan-a-MA.—The Ch in’Chag- 
res should be pronounced as in champion; the 
ag as in rag; and the res as in trees, only 
shorter. Attach the g to the first syllable. 
Chag-res. Panama should be accented on the 
last syllable, which is pronounced exactly like 
Ma, when used as a substitute for mother. 
Attach the n to the first syllable. Pan is pro- 
nounced like the English word pan. Pan-a-mah. 
ra says, and correctly, the New York True 

un. 


| Tue MississipP! Frozen.—The great river 
of the West has been entirely frozen over, from 
St. Louis to within twenty-five miles of Cairo. 
The ice, however, was not very thick. It is 
supposed to have resulted, in part, from the 
tranquillity of the river, arising from the un- 
asdally few steamers plying up and down. The 
Memphis papers of the Mississippi as com- 
paratively deserted, and they wait for the dis- 
appearance of the cholera to see the prows and 
paddle wheels of commerce once more churning 
‘up the face of the father of waters. The Mis- 
souri river is frozen over, in addition to the 
Mississippi. This has not happened since 1842, 
ALL 1s Not Gotp THAT GLITTERS.—A distin- 
— chemist in New York lately assayed 
ve different parcels of California gold, one of 
which proved to be pure gold, but the other four, 


Carolina, to the honour of having issued the first. 


nor is cordially welcomed back to editorial life 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


supposed to be worth $80,000, turned out to be 
a mineral totally different from gold, and of no 
A VeTeran.—January 10th formed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day on which Major 
Gaines received his first commission in. the 
United States army as an Ensign in the 6th In- 
fantry. The commission was issued by Presi- 
dent John Adams on the 10th of January, 1799. 


Cuocraw Emicration.—A party of Choc- 
taws, 112 in number, under Hugh McDonald. 
Esq. passed through Jackson, on their way to the 
Choctaw agency, west of the State of Arkansas, 
on the 4th inst. They were from Neshoba 
county. Another y, of 180, under the charge 
of the Rev. T. C. Stewart, (having the same 
destination,) took the Canton road to Vicksburg 
a few days previously. There are still about 
3000 Indians in this State, principally in East 
Mississippi; but it is believed, if the Govern- 
ment continues to allow the present compensa- 
tion for their removal, ($26.71 each,) it will not 
be long before the people of this State will get 
rid of a population which greatly retards its 
gro and settlement. Many of those who 
aces through this place were unusually fine 
ooking men.— Southron. 


not Gotp.—The Hartford Times 
says very large quantities of spelter solder have 
been sent to California on speculation. It is 
dropped in water, when hot, by which means 
small scales are formed, resembling almost 
exactly the gold dust or scales of Feather river. 
It is one of the vilest cheats of the day. We 
are informed that six barrels of this stuff were 
sent out in one ship from New York; and also 
that some has been sent from Hartford. The 
game is to sell this base metal to the gold hun- 
ters, as they arrive in California. 


GENERAL Taytor’s Movements.—The com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens of Cincinnati to 
visit Gen. Taylor and invite him tothat city, have 
returned. Gen Taylor has accepted the invita- 
tion. He expects to leave on the Ist of Februa- 
ry, on the steamer Tennessee, for Nashville, 
where he will spend one day; thence to Louis- 
ville, where he will pass one day; thence to 
Frankfort, where he will stay two days; thence 
to Cincinnati, where he will remain one day ; 
and thence direct to Washington by the Ohio 
river. 


CanaDIAN — The Provincial 
Parliament of Canada met at Montreal on the 
18th inst. and was opened by a speech from the 
Governor General. He speaks of the general 
prosperity of the province, and says that the 
Queen has determined to exercise mercy in 
the cases of all the political offenders of 1837 
and ’38. The Imperial Parliament has removed 
the restrictions on the use of the French lan- 
guage. The prospect is held out of a reduction 
of postage. The school system is favourably 
noticed, and a considerable portion of the address 
is devoted to internal improvements, ° 


FROM LIBERIA. 


Advices from Liberia, to the 24th of November, 
have been received. 

The 26th of July, which was the anniversary of 
the Liberian Declaration of Independence, was cele- 
brated throughout the Republic by general festivity, 
the firing of cannon, making of speeches, &c. after 
the manner of our American celebrations. Ninety- 
eight emigrants had arrived from Savannah, destined 
for Greenville, Sinoe. They were delighted with 
the new republic. The emigrants who went out in 
the barque Nehemiah Rich had settled in Liberian 
Virginia, had passed safely through the acclimation, 
and were doing*well. They were anxious to be- 
come agriculturists. 

The murder of several Liberians, at different times, 
by the natives, had occasioned serious trouble, and 
as the government had insisted upon the tribes de- 
livering up the murderers and the latter refused, it 
was feared that war was the only remedy. Prince 
George Cain, sovereign of Grand Cape Mount, was 
murdered early in August by Mamorah, a young 
man, one of his relations, who assumed his dignity. 
The country was much agitated in consequence, but 
Mamorah assured the Liberians that he was friendly 
to them. 

The Marshal of Monrovia captured on the 9th of 
September two large slave canoes, heavily laden with 
merchandize, on their way to Little Cape Mount for 
the purchase of slaves. They ran out of food, and 
coming near the shore for it, were taken. ‘The sla- 
vers, however, escaped from their confinement. 

Prince Boyer, King of Trade Town, professes a 
willingness to enter into an arrangement with the 
Liberian government for the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

The British steam frigate Penelope captured a 
large Brazilian steamer, on the south coast, fully 
equipped for the slave trade, and the frigate Amphi- 
trite captured, during her stay in the Bight of Benin, 
six slavers, three of which contained nine hundred 
and seventy-three slaves. There have been captured 
by British cruisers nine slave vessels off Gallenas 
Sea-Bar and Gallabah. 

The Dolphin brigantine, in the Bight of Benin, 
captured in a few months five slavers—two of which 
had on board eight hundred and seventy-six slaves. 


A protracted war between two African tribes, the | 


Kondahs and the Mendians, which had nearly stop- 
ped the interior trade of Liberia, has been brought to 
a close by the aid of the Liberians. The account 
of the war, which was entirely confined to the storm- 
ing and taking of a fortified town called Boolah-Jah, 
is given at length in the Herald, and reads more like 
the accounts of ancient sieges than the warfare of 
savage tribes. ‘The city was a very important one, 
large and populous, at the junction of the roads lead- 
ing to the interior trade. It was fortified by a wall 
twenty feet high, just completed, and pierced by nu- 
merous gates. The scaffolding had not yet bten re- 
moved from these walls when the Mendians came 
from a long distance, and made a sudden and unpro- 
voked assault upon the city, succeeding in taking it 
after a short fight, by scaling the walls, with the aid 
of the scaffolding. ‘They butchered about fifty of 
the besieged, including a Mahomedan priest.. The 
king of the city, who was absent with his court at 
another town on hearing of this attack, immediately 
aroused the whole Kondah and Mandingo popula- 
tions, and suddenly precipitated himself upon the 
assailants, with a powerful army. 

The Mendians were thus cooped up in the town, 
surprised in the midst of their rioting, feasting, and 
games of skill. Nevertheless, they stood the siege 
bravely, and would not yield even when dying in 
the streets from famine. ‘The indignant Kondahs 
persisted in the siege, and the town was svon con- 
verted into a vast charnel house from the carcagses 
of the dead strewn every where, dying from famine 
and a dreadfil pestilence which broke out among 
them. Before they were thus reduced, the Men- 
dians made two or three desperate attempts to gain 
succour from home. ‘The detachments came, but 
were cut to pieces by the Kondahs. The besieged 
Mendians then daringly attempted to force a passage 
through the Kondah lines, but were beaten back. 
At length, the Liberians, finding that this war stop- 
ped all their interior trade, and that it would only 
subside by some decisive action, sent aid to the Kon- 
dahs, attended with messengers instructed in the use 
of congreve rockets. ‘These latter were thrown into 
the town, but the Mendians had unroofed all the 
houses, and put every thing combustible out of the 
way. Soon after this the pestilence broke out 
among them, and thinking that it was produced by 
the rockets, they opened the gates and yielded to 
their fate. | 


- FROM MEXICO. 


An arrival at New Orleans brings accounts from 
the City of Mexico to the 27th of December. The 
New Orleans papers differ as to the tenor of the 
news, and whether it imports stability or instability 
to the administration of Herrrera. ‘The Delta in- 
clines to the former opinion, and expresses itself as 
follows: Mexico, under the enlightened and mild ad- 
ministration of Herrera, is gradually recovering from 
the disorder, approximating to anarchy, in which 
she was left by our army, at the termination of the 
late war. ‘The Indians, it is true, still continue to 
harass the frontier departments, and here and there, 
as at Chiapas recently, fresh attempts at revolution 
are made hy discontented spirits. These are evils 
inseparable from the settling of the political waters 
of the Republic, so tremendously shaken during the 
successive administrations of Santa Anna and Pare- 
des, under whom the military power exercised a 
baneful influence on the government and society at 


large. | 
Earthquake in the Azores. 


The Boston Times publishes an extract from a 
letter dated St. Michael’s, December 3, from which 
we learn that a series of earthquakes had occurred 
among the Azore Islands, during the previous month. 
Seven shocks were felt in St. Michael’s in one night. 
One shock, on the night of the 4th of November, 
was very violent. At the west end of the Island 
many houses and part of a church were thrown 


down. The city of Angers, in Terceira, was nearly ; 


destroyed ; and such of the inhabitants as were able 
to do so were leaving the Island. ; 


20. 


MARRIED. 


At Middleport, on the 8th inst. by the se 


liam R. Glen, Mr. Tuomas Rurrsa, of Pottstown, 
to Miss Luszra Bautret, daughter of Mr. J. Bal- 
liet, Middleport. 

At Penn’s Neck, near Princeton, New Jersey, on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. by the Rev. William E. 
Schenck, Mr. Wittiam Crate Sropparp, to 
Saran, daughter of the late Kexneta Jewett. 

On Wednesday, the 10th inst. by the Rev. A. A. 
MéGinly, Mr. M. Linn, of Landisburg, to 
Miss Martaa Janz, daughter of Mr. O. 
Brown, of Path Valley. 

At Hope, New Jersey, on the 2Ist ult. by the 
Rev. John A. Reiley, Perer Lavrerman, Esq. of 
Blairstown, to Saran Ann Fueeman, of the former 
place. 

At Hanover, Indiana, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. 
J. F. Crowe, D.D. Mr. Moses S. Courter, of Vir- 
ginia, to Miss Canotine E. Crowe, of the former 
place. Mr. Coulter has been recently appointed a 
missionary to Ningpo, China, by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. He expects to leave 
with his wife in a few days for the field of his future 
labours. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. C, 
G. Van. Artsdalen, Mr. Cuarntes Crarke, of Yard- 
leyville, to Miss Marra Puitutps, of Taylorsville, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday evening, 17th inst. in Person 
county, North Carolina, by Rev. J. Doll, Caanxes R. 
Lewis, Esq. to Miss Etoisr, daughter of the late 
Rosert Harris, of Powhatan county, Virginia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died on the 24th inst. Tuomas, aged eleven years 
and ten months, son of Tuomas Bettas, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Died, on the Ist inst. at Newville, Pennsylvania, 
of the pulmonary consumption, Mr. Wiitram B. 
Jounson, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Carlisle. 
Although it is now several years since the deceased 
was licensed to preach the gospel, yet for the most 
part of that time, his lips have been sealed in silence 
from uttering the messages of salvation to perishing 
sinners, by reason of frequent hemorrhages from the 
lungs. The disease of which he died being heredi- 
tary to his family, soon began to make its advances 
on his vital parts, and closed his prospects of serving, 
his Master publicly in this world. Though there 
was but a brief period allowed to him to testify, he was 
not slothful in any good word or work, but occupied 
the gifts which were bestowed upon him faithfully, 
and in a manner which gained the approbation of 
the pious, and was creditable to himself. In charac- 
ter, the deceased was remarkably blameless. His 
piety was unfeignedly fervent, but his great modesty 
was a perpetual shield from all appearance of osten- 
tation. With his «loins girded about, and his light 
trimmed and burning,” he was ready for the summons 
when it came. His mind was almost constantly in 
a calm and peaceful state during the whole of his 
sickness. A considerable length of time before his 
death, he repeatedly observed, « I would be willing to 
go to-day if it were the Lord’s will, but I will pa- 
tiently wait his time.” And then again, he would 
qualify his statement by saying, « We should take 


care that our willingness to die do not arise from a 


desire to be released from bodily pain.” In this 
manner he approached his end, when he quietly fell 
asleep at the turn of midnight, and passed away 
with the expiring year. He has left behind him a 
widow and two children, and also one sister, who is 
the last of a large family, and to each of these he 
has left an example worthy of imitation.—Commu- 
nicated, 

Died, at Hulmeville, Pennsylvania, on the 19th 
ult. Lewrs Mitrcuect, in the 25th year of his age; 
and at the same place, on the 13th inst. Mrs. Errza- 
BETH RosriNnson, in the 28th year of her age, both 
children of the late Dr. Mitchell. Thus in the 
short space of one month has this bereaved family 
been called to follow to the grave two of its mem- 
bers. But while they derive comfort from the 
thought that « the Lord reigneth,” they are also con- 
soled from the reflection that both met the last enemy 
with Christian boldness, trusting in the merits of a 
crucified Redeemer, and in him alone for salvation. 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, during the 
months of November and December, 1848. 

Kingston church, New Jersey, per Rev. D. Comfort, 
$45.50. Elizabethport church, N. J. per Rev. E. H. 
Reinhart, 13.50. Donation from Rev. E. Bosworth, 
5. Franklin street church, Baltimore, Md. in part, 
Ist Presb. church, Greenwich, N. J. per Rev. 
D. X. Junkin, 103. Cove church, Va. per Colonel 
Winfree, 10. Central church, Phila. add’l, James 
Wray, 10. J. C.andW.E. Taber,10. R. B. Pot- 
ter, 20; and H. J. Hartwell, 3—total, 43. From ‘J. 
P. H.2?5. 2d church, New Brunswick, per Rev. J. 
C. De Peu, 25. Waynesburg church, Pa. 70.34. 
Presb. Sabbath School of Montgomery, Alabama, 
5.25. Central church, Phila. add’l, R. B. Kirkpat- 
rick, 20. F.V. Krug and son, 30. S.Colwell, 20; 
and J. Reakert, 3—total, 73. Mrs Edatha Brunson, 
Bolton, N. Y. 5. Petersburg church, Pa. per Rev. 
J. A. Murray, 8. Cambridge ch. N. Y. per Rev. Dr. 
Van Rensselaer, 21. Tenth church, Phila. cash 
collection, 111.57. From Mrs. Jane Kirkpatrick, to 
constitute her grandson, Andrew Kirkpatrick Cogs- 
well, an Honorary Member, per Rev. Dr. Janeway, 
50. Tenth church, add’), 50 cents. Bethany ch. 
N. Y. per Rev. G. W. Lane, 5.75. Northampton 
church, N. Y. per Rev. David Lyon, 5. Jefferson 
and Valley churches, Ohio, per Rev. James W. 
Knott, 5. German Valley church, N. J. per Rev. 


James H. M. Knox, 35. Trenton Presb. church. N. 


J.per Rev. John Hall, 100. Allentownship cong. 
Pa. per Robert McDowell, 11.25. 10th ch. Phila. 
add’], Mrs. J. Stille, 5. Milford church, N. J. per 
Rev. J. H. Sherwood, 18.50. 10th church, Phila. 
add’l, Mrs. Freytag, 2. Windsor church, N.Y. per 
Rev. Adam Craig, 5.43. 10th church, Phila. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hoge, balance in full, to con. herself an 
Hon. Member, 25. A Friend, per Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, 70. Do.add’l, 50 cents. Portageville church, 
N. Y. per Rev. L. Leonard, 12.50. 10th church, 
Phila. add’l, J. R. Snowden, 5. Central ch. Phila. 
add’], Mrs. White, 2. Lambertsville church, N. J. 
per Rev. P. O. Studdiford, 36. Union Presb. ch. 
Phila. per Rev. James W. Stewart, one-halfof mon. 
colls. 3.37. Miss. Soc. of the 9th church, Phila. per 
Thomas Craig, 15. John Wilson, of Allentownship 


church, Pa. 10. Sewing Society of Oakland College, 


Miss. per Miss Jane Mosely, 10. Miss Mary S. 
Thompson, Smithfield church, N. J. 4. 10th ch. 
Phila. add’l], C. B. Penrose, 3. Mercersburg ch. 
Pa. per Rev. Thomas Creigh, of which 23.75 1s from 
the Female Missionary Society, 50. Mount Holly 
church, N. J. per S. Burtis, 15.10. St. Augustine 
church, Florida, per Rev. R. K. Sewall, 20.18. 
Village ch. Freehold, N.J. per Rev. D. V. McLean, 
18. From Rev. James Davis, of Virginia, 5. 10th 
ch. Phila. add’], 49.97. ‘* A pious ladv,’? per Rev. 
A. A. McGinley, 5. Lawrence ch. N. J. per R. M. 
Green, 60. Do. donation of R.M.Green, 5. Tren- 
ton, Ist ch. N. J. per Rev. E. F. Cooley, 33. 10th 
ch. Phila. W. A. Porter, 5; and Isaac R. Smith, 
100. Dutch Neck ch. N. J. per Rey. George Ely, 
10. Ellicotts Mills ch. Md. per Rev. M. B. Grier, 
18.06. Duane st. ch. N. Y. per H. Auchincloss, 
540.64. Westminster Presb. ch. Utiea, N. Y. per 
Rev. H. S. Dickson, 62.73. 2d ch. Elizabethtown, 
N. J. per Rev. D. Magie, 140.37. Boundbrook ch. 
N. J. per Rev. R. K. Rodgers, 65. Port Carbon ch. 
Pa. per Rev. W.R. Glenn, 3.18. New Philadelphia, 
Middleport, and vicinity, Pa. per Rev. W. R. Glenn, 
7.99. Central ch. Phila. E.R. Johnson, 3. 10thch. 
Phila. add’], 1. West Hanover Presb’y, draft on 
Farmer’s Bank of Virginia, in favour of a missionary, 
50. Blairstown, Ist ch. N. J. per J. I. Blair, 22.50. 
Through Mission House, New York—Charlton ch. 
Fem. Miss. Soc. 12.75. Monticello ch. Sab. School, 
15. Wappinger’s Creek ch. 20. South Salem ch. 
Fem. Miss. Soc. 19.50. Brick ch. N. Y. ann. coll. 
in part, 407.53. Chester and Mount Olivet churches, 
39.38. Bethlehem ch. N. C.5. West Troy, N.Y. 
John Haswell, 20. Gravelly Hill, N. C. Miss J. 
Beatty, 2. 10th ch. Phila. add’l, Moses Johnson, 
25. 58 North Third street, 5. J. Bowen,1. H.R. 
Cowell, 1. Central ch. Phila. J. V. Cowell, 10. 
Mrs. M. A. Hickling, 1. Lower Mount Bethel ch. 
Pa. per Rev. A. Talley, 40; and Scottsville ch. N. 
Y. per Rev. H. L. Doolittle, 5.—Total, $2923.84. 
Wm. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 


Knowlton church, New Jersey, per J. I. Blair, 
$27. Through James Lemon, ‘Treasurer of Che- 
rokee .Presbytery—-Chickamango church, 4.60. La- 
fayette. church, 6.18. Mars Hill church, 5. Roswell 
ch. 55. Pea Vine ch. 7—deduct discount, and the 
total is 77.50. Ist. Presb’y ch. Rahway N. J., per 
Rev. Chs. K. Imbrie, 25 10th. ch. add’l, W. D. 
Bell, 20. Franklin street ch. Baltimore, add’], per 
Rev. R. Happersett, 204.39. Wilksbarre ch. Pa., 
per Rev. John Dorrance, 30. Perrysville cong. Pa., 
per Rev. Josh. Moore, Treasurer of Huntingdon 
Presb’y, 25. Rye ch. N. Y., per Rev. E. D. Bryan, 
22.12. Allentown ch. N.J., per Rev. Henry Per- 
kins, 30. Lackawanna ch. Pa., per Rev. N.G. Parke, 
36. Rome ch. Pa., per Rev. Edwin Bronson, 10. 
Duane street ch. N. Y. add’],5. Through Rev. Dr. 
McFarland, legacy of Miss Sarah Cuddin, dec’d, late 
of Augusta county, Va., 314.26. Mauch Chunk ch, 
Pa., per Rev. Rich. Webster, 20. Lexington Presb’y, 
draft in favour of a Missionary, 25. Winchester 
Presb’y, amount collected by a Missionary, 211.87. 
10th ch, Phil’a, Rev. W. M. Engles, D. D., 15. 
Lexington Presb’y, draftin favour of a Missionary, 50. 
Goodwill ch: N. Y., per Rev. W. Blain, 41. Bridge- 
ton Pres. ch. N. J., per Rev. S. Beach Jones, from 
the cong., 130; from the Ladies Miss. Soc., 32— 
total 162. Donation of Rev. B. H. Pitman, pastor of 
Hamilton Union ch. N. Y. 2.50. Legacy of Mrs. 
Mary McFarland, dec’d, per Thos. Bradford, Esq. 
Exec’r, 582.79. ‘* A friend to Domestic Missions,” 
per Mr. T. P. Gaw, 1.67. Middle Spring cong. Pa., 
per Rev. John Moodey, 22. ‘‘ A female friend to 
the cause”’ in Greenville ch. Va., per Rev. Dr. McFar- 
land, 2. Princeton eh. N. J., of which 50 is from 
Paul Tulane, Esq. to con. Rev. William E. Schenck 
an Hon. Mem., 4.65, the dying bequest of Miss Sallie 
Earle Olden; 10.19 from a lady, being the amount 
in possession of her son at the time of his death, 
also a Gold pencil, valued at, 5; from Dr. Woodhull, 


5; Female Domestic Miss. Soc. of Princeton ch. 
New Jersey, per Miss Mary Miller Spaceinnrs 17; 
and the balance to constitute Mrs. Jane Torre 
Schenck an Hon. Mem.—total 137.19. Lewish 
Va., cong. (Dr. McElhenny’s) per Mark L. Spotts, 23. 
Benev. Fund of New London cong. Pa., per Rev. W. 
E. Dubois, through David Jackson, 36. Elijah Scott 

Leicester, Livingston county N. Y., per 8. C. 
Wilder, 10. «« 4 member of the Ist ch. Alexandria 
Virginia, per Rev. E. Harrison 25, 6th Presb. ch. 
Phila, in part, perJohn M. Harper, 113.76. Ball- 
ston ch. N. Y., per Rev. Reuben Smith, 50. Mis 
sionary box of the children of a family, Belvidere, 
N. J., 52 cents Central ch. Phil’a, J. Sibley, 15. 
Pennington cong. N. J., in part per Rev. Dr. Jones, 
32. Misses Wurts, of the 10th ch. Phil’a, 2. Sixth 
Presb. ch. Phila. add"l, per Dr. Jones, 5. Frederick 
ch. Md., per Abraham Haffdeacon, 16. Greenwich 
ch. N. J., per Rev. 8. K. Kollock, 50. Cedarville 
Presb. eh. N. J., per Rev. T. W. Cattell, 2. Scots 
Presb. ch. Phila, per M. Grier, jr. Treasurer, 174.57. 
Buckingham ch. Md. per Rev. G. L. More, 8.50. 
Through Mission House, N. Y., Hopewell ch. N. Y., 
20.65. Deer Park, 9. Scotchtown ch. 72.12. York- 
town ch. 8.58. Wallabout ch. 7.13. Duane street 
ch. New York city, Edmond Penfold, 50; do. Mrs. 
Mary Andrew, 5. Brick ch. N. ¥. city, ann. coll. 
add’l, 116; do. Seth Holmes, 300; and Jubal Terbell, 
20—total 436. Chelsea ch. 59.15. Brooklyn, 2d 
ch. Thomas Baylis, 15. New Providence ch. N.J., 
to constitute the Rev. Ludlow D. Potter an Hon. 
Member, 50. Woodbridge, Ist ch. 60. Lamington 
ch. N. J.,94. New Brunswick, Ist ch. Ladies So- 
ciety, 50. Orwell church, Pa., Miss. colle, one half, 
10. Eagle Fork ch. Mo., Rev. J. Ball, 2.50. Au- 
gusta, Georgia, F. M.”? for Missions in the West, 
5; do. fora ten dollar library of the books of the 
American Sunday School Union, for a destitute por- 
tion of Texas, 10; Elizabethtown church, N. J., Mr 
Fay’s school, 6.13; * »> Three ladies, 550— 
total through Mission House, 1520.26. Pro rata 
dividend of the interest account from the Gene- 
ral Assembly, per M. Newkirk, Esq. Treasurer, 
467.87. Horace Leet of the Ist Presb. ch. New 
Brunswick, 2.-—-Total, $4656.77. 

Wha. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 


Board of Education. 
Receipts at Philadelphia in December, 1848. 

Albany Ist ch., Collection, $75. Campbell Scho- 
larship, 75. 8S. School Scholarship, 50. Guilder- 
land Rev. B. H. Pitman, 1. Big Hollow church, 5. 
Rye ch. 10.50. Bridgehampton ch. 15. Brick ch. 
J. Terbell, 15. Duane st. ch. 414.67. Newtown, 
L. I., 53. Miscellaneous. Three Ladies, 200. 
Princeton ch. 31. Wilkesbarre ch. 20. Wyoming 
ch. in part, 23. Burlington ch. ‘*The Hannah Scho- 
larship”? by a lady, 75.. Blackweodtown ch. 6. 
Greenwich ch. 20. 2d ch. Phila. Collection, 45,27. 
A family Scholarship, 75. The Cuyler Scholarship, 
by the Ladies, 75. The Young Men’s Scholarship, 
76. 6th ch. addl. cash, 10.50. Ladies, balance of 
the Jones Scholarship, for last year, 14. Port Rich- 
mond ch. 17.50 New London ch. Benev. Fund, 35. 
Alexandria lst ch. 40. Washington F. st. ch. 20. 
Middle Spring ch. 56. Sinking Valley church, 41. 
Pleasant Hill ch. 6. Edwardsville ch., 6.25. Be- 
thany ch., 2.35 Sugar Creek ch. 1255. Greenville 
ch. 10.85. Greenville ch. a Female Friend. 2. 
Falling Spring ch., 25.. High Bridge church, 12.62. 
Add’l, 38 cts. 

Legacies.—Legacy of Sarah Cuddin, Greenville, 
Va. am’t. with interest, 283.73, less expenses 49.07, 
by Dr. McFarland—234.66. Legacy of Mary McFar- 
land, per T. Bradford, Esq., Executor, 500, and inter- 
est. 582.79. 

Refunded. — Refunded by A. D., 12.— Total, 
$2501.89. J. B. Treasurer. 


NOTICES. 


MISSIONARY MEETING.—The Presbytery 
of Carlisle, at their sessions in Octuber last, recom- 
mended a meeting to be held in the Presbyterian 
Church of Big Spring, (Newville, Pennsylvania,) at 
some convenient time during the present winter, for 
the purpose of promuting the interests of the cause 
of Missions and Education in the churches within 
their bounds. Arrangements have accordingly been 
made for holding the above nained meeting, the ser- 
vices to commence on Wednesday, the last day of 
the present month. It is expected that the cause of 
both Foreign and Domestic Missions, as well as that 
of Education, will be considered, and sermons deli- 
vered on them severally by different members of the 


- Presbytery, together with some of the brethren from 


the city of Philadelphia, who have consented to be 
present. ‘The members of the Presbytery generally 
are requested to attend, and also the Ruling Elders 
and other members of the churches, as far as they 
can make it convenient, are invited to be present at 
the services of the occasion. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna commences ita next 
stated meeting at Monroeton, Pennsylvania, on the 
first Tuesday (6th) of February, at 64 o’clock 
P. M. Jupitus Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Albany will be held in 
the Third Church, Albany, (the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s) on Tuesday, the 6th of February, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. The Rev. Dr. Prime, of Ballston Spa, is ap- 
pointed to preach the opening sermon. 

3 A. T. Cuzster, Stated Clerk. 


SPRING GARDEN CHURCH. — The Rev. 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander will preach in the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church, Eleventh street above 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 28th inst. at 74 o’clock. 

IRISH HOME MISSION.—The Delegates from 
the Irish Presbyterian Church will preach, on be- 
half of the above Mission, in the following churches 
in Philadelphia, on to-morrow (28th) at the usual 
hours of public worship, viz : 

Rev. Dr. Dill-—morning, in the Rev. Dr. Bethune’s, 
corner of 10th and Filbert; afternoon, Rev. Mr. 
Barnes’s, Washington Square; evening, Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy's, 4th below Arch street. 

Rev. Mr. Simpson--morning, Rev. Dr. Durbin’s, 
8th above Race; afternoon, Rev. Mr. Stewart’s, 13th 
below Spruce; evening, Rev. Mr. Ramsey's, South 
above | 1th street. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Dr. Dill, delegate of the General Assembly’s 
Irish Home Missionary Society, will (with Divine 
permission) preach in the Rev. James W. Stewart’s 
Church, on Thirteenth street below Spruce, Philadel- 
phia, on to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 28th inst. 
Interesting statements will be made with respect to 
the object of his mission. A collection will be taken 
up to aid in the cause of education, and sending the 
gospel to the destitute and benighted portions of the 
South and South-West of Ireland. Services will 
commence at 74 o’clock. 


MADISON STREET COLOURED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE.—The friends 
of this enterprise in Baltimore are again respectfully 
requested to direct the attention of coloured persons 
in their service or under their influence, tothe course 
of Lectures being delivered there. ‘The third Lee- 
ture will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, on 
Tuesday evening next, January 30th. A fourth 
Lecture will be given by the Rev. Dr. Backus, the 
week after. Admission free. Subject—« Presby- 
terian Form of Church Government.” 


PPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Adler’s 
German and English Lexicon, 1400 pages, $5. 
Velasquez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, 
$1.25. Whipple’s Essays and Reviews, 2 vols. $2.25. 
Griswold’s Sacred Poets of England and America, $3. 
Book of Pearls, a choice Garland, 23 steel plates. 
Lady’s Annual, a gift book for 1849. Friday Chris- 
tian, by a ‘* Poor Member of Christ,’ 50 cts. Aunt 
Fanny’s Juvenile Stories, 50 cts. Bryant’s What I 
saw in California, 4th ed. $1.25. Grace Leslie, a 
tale, 12mo, 75 cts. Walter Lorimer, and other tales, 
by Sewall, 75 cts. Lamb’s Final Menforials, by 
Talfourd, 2d ed. 75 cts. Action, or the Circle of 
Life, 12mo, $1.25. Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, 2 vols. $1.75. Bojesen’s Manual of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, $1. Mangnall’s His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions, $1. MeIn- 
tosh’s Charms and Counter Charms, 4th ed. $1. Re- 
mance of the History of Louisiana, $1. &c. Notes 
of Travel in California, from the Official Reports of 
Colonel Fremont and Major Emory, 8vo, in cheap 
form. GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 

jan 20—3t 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

IFTH VOLUME OF CHALMERS’S POST- 

HUMOUS WORKS.—Horae Biblice Sabbati- 
ce or Daily Scripture Readings, by the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. Volume II. completing the 
work, and forming the Fifth of the Series. 

The History of England from the Accession of James 
II. by T. Babington Macaulay, vol. I. 

Estimated even by the ordinary means of judgment, 
Mr. Macaulay’s qualifications and opportunities are 
such as to warrant no ordinary anticipations. the 
side of signal political facilities, the minor advan- 
tages of rich materials and an almost untrodden field, 
become nearly imperceptible. The domestic and 
the external life of the British nation are to be dis- 
tinctly portrayed. A perfect history can never be 
written; but the approximation has been made by 
Mr. Macaulay to this consummate ideal. He has, as 
we beforc observed, had the doubie advantage of un- 
usually good guidance and an almgst uatrodden field. 
—London Times. 

The Pearl of Days, or the Advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the Working Classes, hy a Labourers 
Daughter, with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, by 
herself, and a preface by an American Clergyman. 
For one dollar sent post paid five copies will be for 
warded. 

Thankfulness, a Narrative, com 


ising Passages 
from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple, by the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler. For sale by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


jan 27—3t 
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Beripuire*Resdings,” from the first chap- 
of Genesisto the eleventh chapter of 
| “the second Book of Kings. We may say 

‘ef these reflections, as of those contained in 


pointed, and very instructive. Although 


influences ascribed to water, will no doubt 


- dame of the house answered the sum- 


worm, in attempting -to escape, comes 


the preceding volumes, that they are pious, 


not professedly critical, nor a full commen- 
tary, they often throw light on the passages, 
as well as show how the Scriptures may be 
profitably read. Our readers will do well 
to purchase the volumes. The investment 
wilt be a profitable one. Rs 


ook —Being a series of tales, 


. Philadelphia, 1849, J. W. Moore. 12mo. pp. 408. 
_ As the title imparts, this volume is com- 


posed of tales and sketches, in which the 


author gives many scenes of real life, with 
incidents calculated to stir up in the bosom 
charity for the suffering poor. Misery and 
vice are alike illustrated ; some abuses of 
charitable societies are disclosed, and pain- 
ful pictures of what is passing around us 
are graphically painted. We are by no 
means alike pleased with all the sketches. 
Some strike us as over-drawn and exag- 
gerated, and the style inflated ; others are 
well drawn. The general motive of the 
book is benevolent, and the effect of it we 
hope may be to awaken pity, and call forth 
relief for the suffering. 

Taz Cuorsnra, its Causes, Prevention, and Cure, 
showing the inefficiency of drug treatment, and 
the superiority of the Water Cure in this disease. 
By Joel Shaw, M. D. Practitioner of the Water 
Cure, Author of Water Cure Manual, &c. New 
York, 1849, Fowlers & Wells, 12mo, pp. 98. 
Homeopathy, Allopathy, and Hydropa- 

thy, alike profess to have their cures for 

the dreaded cholera, and yet the pestilence 
marches on and devours its victims.— 

Where doctors disagree, it would not be- 

come us to decide. We therefore an- 

nounce the title of this book, and leave the 
subject to the consideration of the reader, 
who, if a believer in the wonderful curative 


read it with eagerness. 


We have received the Pennsylvar‘a 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy, No. 1 of vol. IV. which embraces 
various articles of real interest to the phi- 
lanthropist. 


Also, The Dental News’ Letter for Jan- 
uary, published in Philadelphia, a work 
we have not before seen, and which is de- 
voted to the science of Dentistry, and ap- 
pears to us to be well and instructively 
conducted. 


Also the January number of the Monthly 
Miscellany, a religious and literary review 
published in Georgia. We have not yet 
had an opportunity of examining its con- 
tents. | 


— 


What Constitutes a Gentleman ? 


“ Halloo, you man with a pail and 
frock,’? said a British officer as he 
brought his fiery steed to a stand in 
front of Governor Chittenden’s dwelling, 
“can you inform me whether his honour, 
the Governor of Vermont, resides here?”’ 

does,’ was the response of the 
man, still wending his way to the pig 
sty. 
- Ishis honour at home ?”’ continued 
the man of spurs. | 

“Most certainly,’ replied the man of 
the frock. 

“Take my horse by the bit, then,’ 
said the officer, “I have business to 
transact with your master.’’ 

Without a second bidding, the man 
did as requested, and the officer alighted 
and made his way to the door and 
gave the pannel several hearty raps 
with the butt of his whip—for be it 
known, in those days of republican 
simplicity, knockers and bells, like ser- 
vants, were in but little use. The good 


mons in person; and having seated the 
officer, and ascertained his desire to see 
the Governor, departed to inform her 
husband of the guest’s arrival; but on 
ascertaining that the officer had made a 
hitching post of her husband, she imme- 
diately returned and informed him that 
the Governor was engaged in the yard, 
and could not very well wait upon his 
honour and his horse at the same time! 
The predicament of the officer can be 
better imagined than described. 


INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, 
looking for them in’ mossy banks. 
Having frequently observed some bro- 
ken snail shells near two projecting 
ee on a gravel walk, which had a 

ollow between them, I endeavoured 
to discover the occasion of their being 
brought to that situation. At last I 
saw a thrush fly to the spot with a 
snail shell in his mouth, which he 

laced between the two stones, and 

ammered at it with his beak till he had 
broken it, and was then able to feed on 
its contents. The bird must have dis- 
covered that he could not apply his 
beak, with sufficient force to break the 
shell, when it was rolling about, and 
he, therefore, found out and made use 
of a spot which would keep the shell in 
one position. When the lapwing wants 
to procure food, it seeks for a worm’s 
cast, and stamps the ground by the side 
of it with its feet; somewhat in the 
same manner as I have often done 
when a boy, in order to procure worms 
for fishing. .After doing this for a short 
time, the bird waits for the issue of the 
worm from its hole, who, alarmed at 
the shaking of the ground, endeavours 
to make its escape, when he is immedi- 
ately seized, and becomes the prey of 
the ingenious bird. The lapwing also 
frequentsthe haunts of moles. These 
animals, when in pursuit of worms, on 
which they feed, frighten them, and the 


to the surface’ of the ground, where it 
is seized by the lapwing. The same 
mode of alafming his prey has been re- 
lated of the gull.—Jesse’s Gleanings in 


\ 


4RE PLEASURES? 


Laurel wreath, or jewelled crown, 
When upon life’s troubled tide, 
» Weary, way-worn; man goes down! 
What are mankind’s dearest pleasures — 
But the fitfal meteor’s gleam 2 7 


‘What his grandeur? What his treasures? 


Moonlight on a mountain stream. 


Soon we quit life’s dreary path, 
For the silence of the grave— ‘ 
Soon thy banner, mighty death, 
O’er the proudest head shall wave: 
Soon the dweller in the hall, | 
And the child of peasant birth, 
Like the forest leaf shall fall, 
Mingling with their mother earth. 


Prince and peasant, priest and king— 
Like the little flowers that blush - 
On the bosom of the spring, 
Time’s unsparing foot shall crush. 
What! O what is pleasure then!. 
Can it hush our woes to sleep? 
Can it still the throb of pain, 
Rankling in the bosom deep? 


When the brightest cloud that swims, 
Vision-like across the sky, 

Stays the summer’s bufning beams, 
As it floats unheeded by: 

Then shall glittering gems of earth 
Bid our sorrows cease to flow— 

To the joyous laugh of mirth, ~ 
Change the thrilling pang of woe. 


— 


The Cholera of 1832 and 1848. 


We have remarked the striking re- 
semblance between the progress of 
the cholera in Europe, during its present 
visitation, as compared with its former 
advent in 1830—1. The following table 
of the dates of its appearance, on the 
two occasions, in particular cities, will 
show the general correspondence— 
taking Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, as 
the starting point, and noting its en- 


trance into Russia by the two different 


paths of the Volga and Dnieper rivers, 
following it on the one to Kasan, and 
on the other to Kiev: 


It first appeared, 1830. 1847. 

At Tiflis, - - - - May5 June 1 
Astrachan, - - June 21 July 31 
Kasan, - - - Sept. 17 Oct. 4 
Route of the Dnieper : 
Stavropol, - - - Sept.6 July 16 
Novo Tscherkosh, - Sept. 10 July 30 
Taganrog, - eS Oct. 8 Aug. 15 
Kiev, - - - 1831, Jan. 8 Oct. 5 


The correspondence was greater on 


the first than on the second named 


route; the difference of dates, in the 
one case, being only from about a fort- 
night to five weeks, while, in the other, 
it rises to from six weeks to three 
months. 

The following-are the dates of its ap- 
pearance in the capitals of Russia and 
Prussia : 

1831. 1848. 

St. Petersburg, - June 25 June 16 

Berlin, - - - - Aug. 31 Aug. 15 

The gholera, at its first visit to England, 
burst out at Sunderland towards the 
close of October (the 26th or 28th), 
1832; and, on the second visit, it ap- 
peared at Hull in the same month of 
last year. The London Medical Ga- 
zetie tells us, the first cases were noted 
in London, in 1832, on the 13th of 
February. They were reported, this 
time, some thfee months earlier. 

The first visit of the cholera to North 

America, was at Quebec, June 8, 1832. 
It was brought to our shores again, in 
the ship “ New York,’’? December 3, 
1848; which was a gain of six months 
earlier than its former appearance; 
on which occasion it broke out at New 
York on the 27th of June; at Philadel- 
phia on the 16th of July ; and at Boston 
on the 15th of August. It also made 
its appearance at Detroit and Pittsburgh 
in the month of July; and in the months 
of October and November it was sweep- 
ing down the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to burst out anew, with 
fresh vehemence, in the following 
spring. The progress of the disease in 
this country was then, as now, far more 
rapid and irregular than it has ever been 
in Europe. According to Dr. Lasegne, 
of Paris, cholera never exceeds a rate 
of from 250 to 300 miles a month in the 
Old World: inthe Mississippi Valley, it 
courses with steamboat speed. 
_ There isa very general, but, it would 
seem, an erroneous idea, that the epi- 
demic has proved milder, as well as 
less prevalent, than on the former occa- 
sion. From the authorities quoted in 
the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, iteseems that, in Russia, the 
proportion of cases to population in 
1830-1, was as 1 to 19.6, and, in 1847, 
as 1 to 19.7, or nearly identical ; while 
the proportion of deaths to cases was, 
at the first named period, as 1 to 1.7 (or 
58.8 per cent.) and at the second named 
period, as 1 to 1.8 or (553 per cent.) 
which is a very slight improvement. 

The disease is, in fact, the same—un- 
tamed, unaltered—as ruthless, as in- 
scrutable, as difficult to be managed as 
ever. And yet science has learned 
how, to a certain extent, to place a curb 
of prevention upon it—to rear a barrier 
of safety, behind which, where indi- 
vidual prudence and medical skill con- 
cur, thousands of endangered persons 
may be protected from its lethal shaft. 
Exxperience,”’ says the Medical Ga- 
zelie, “has added one fact of impor- 
tance in a prophylactic view, to our 
knowledge of this terrible pestilence” — 
which is that the sudden attack of 
cholera, the obvious disease, the disease 
which is so violent and fatal—is, in 
reality, the second stage of it, when,it is 
almost beyond the reach of remedies; 
the first stage, when it is a perfectly 
mild and curable malady, being already 
formed when those slight bowel affec- 
tions prevail, known as_ cholerine, 
which are looked upon as merely the 
precursors or premonitories. This first 
stage may, say the authorities, last “only 
a few hours,” though, ordinarily, it lasts 
for some days. If it be properly treated, 
the second stage—the dread cholera 
proper — may be entirely averted.— 
Every person, therefore, ought to arm, 
or be armed, against cholerine. Its 
slightest appearance ought to be the 
occasion of an appeal to the family 
physician ; and, in fact, the most pru- 
dent people will not wait, in cholera 
times, for premonitories, before putting 
themselves and their families under the 


Natural History. 


sion. 


protection of careful ‘medical supervi- 


We do not write on this subject for 
the purpose of creating alarm; our ob- 
jectis to remove it. With all the gen- 
eral resemblances between the cholera 


| of 48 and that of 732, the present one 
| exhibits some strange anomalies, from 


which Philadelphia and other northern 
cities may deriveadvantage. In 1830-1, 
the western provinces of Russia were 
severely scourged ; on the present occa- 


| sion, they have escaped entirely. The 


singular behaviour of the disease at the 
New York quarantine, where it lingered 
for a month; at last to expire, without 
spreading to the neighbouring city, 
would seem to indicate the entire ab- 
sence of that constitutional peculiarity 
of the air, in whatever it may consist, 
necessary to the generalization of dis- 
ease and the existence of an epidemic. 
The morbific atmospheric wave may, 


| in reality, have rolled over our heads at 


a period before the arrival of the “New 
York,’’? when there were no direct and 
immediate causes in existence to origi- 
nate the pestilence ; and it may possi- 


| bly, never return, sparing the Middle, 


Northern, and Eastern States, as it 
spared the Russian provinces of the 
west in 1831. But while it may revisit 
us—and it is a thing of mystery that 
travels where it listeth, like the wind— 
and while there is, and must be, anxiety 
on the subject, it is right that every one 
should be made to know the important 
facts which the highest medical au- 
thorities teach ; viz. first, that cholerine 
is the first stage of the cholera ; and se- 
condly, that, in the first stage, cholera is 
a very mild and manageable disease, 
(manageable in the hands of physicians, 
for we would be sorry to recommend 
persons to be their own doctors), not at 
all to be regarded asa dangerous or 
terrible malady. The peril arises from 
the insidiousness of the first stage. The 
cases are, for the most part, so extremely 
slight, as not to cause alarm or excite 
attention—although alarm and attention 
would be here advantageous. The 
more of these we bestow upon chole- 
rine, the less reason we shall have to be 
apprehensive of cholera. — @merican 
Journal of Medical Sciences. 


A New and Important Use of 
‘Telegraphs. 


storms! For example, the Telegraph 
at Chicago and Toledo now give notice 
to shipmasters at Cleveland and Buffalo, 
and also on Lake Ontario, of the ap- 
proach of a northwest storm. The re- 
sult is practically of great importance. 
A hurricane storm traverses the atmo- 
sphere at about the rate of a carrier 
pigeon, viz. sixty miles an hour. Our 
northwest winds come apparently from 
the sources of the lakes, and sweeping 
over Lake Superior, Michigan, and 
Erie, spend themselvcs in the interior 
of the country. Our south-west winds 
come apparently from the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the force is very great, 
and pass up the general direction of the 
Mississippi and Ohio. Commencing at 
these remote points, it is obvious that if 
telegraphic offices are established at the 
extremes of the line, notice of the ap- 
proach of a violent wind may be given 
to distant ports from twelve to twenty 
hours before it will be felt there.— 
The practical effect will be, that a vessel 
in the port of New York, about to sail 
for New Orleans, may be telegraphed 
twenty-hours in advance, that a south- 
west storm is advancing on the coast 
from the Gulf of Mexico. We are only 
on the threshold of the real substantial 
advantages which may be rendered by 
the Electro-Telegraph. Already have 
notices of storms on the Jakes been 
given from Chicago and Toledo to Buf- 
 falo. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


Mr. Benton made a speech a few 
days ago upon the California bill against 
the proposition to sell mineral lands in 
two acre lots, as no two lots of that size 
would be alike. ‘The value can only be 
told by digging, and many two acres 
will contain no gold, and many patches 
of twenty or thirty feet square will con- 
tain a rich deposit. The object is to 
. find it, and that is to be done by hunt- 
ing, for which permits are required and 
protection in the discovery. The follow- 
ing remarks upon the gold washings are 
interesting : 

These washings are called in Spanish 
placer, from the Latin placere, to please; 
because it is a pleasing thing to find 
the shining gold under one’s feet. But 
it isa transient pleasure. There is no 
fee simple in it; there is not even a life 
estate in it; not even a lease for a year, 
a month, a week, ora day. The plea- 
sure is soon gone. Exhausted placers 
now exist in New Mexico, formerly 
yielding much, now some twenty-five 
or fifty cents a day, and only pursued 
by the poorest Mexicans. Regular 
mining has followed there, and is now 
yielding considerable quantities. ‘These 
washings of California are marvellously 
rich; for we have to believe what is certi- 
fied to us by so many witnesses: but they 
are not the richest that ever were seen. 
Far from it. Those of Brazil, in the 
mountains back of Rio Janeiro, in the 
time of Lord Anson’s voyage, say one 
hundred years ago, were far richer; and 
yet they have been exhausted so long 
that all memory of them is lost, and 
their history only lives in old books. 
Two millions sterling—ten millions of 
dollars—were annually sent to Europe, 
for years, from these washings. They 
were worked by slaves, who, to secure 
their fidelity and industry, were usually 
allowed by their masters all the proceeds 
of the day above a given amount; and, 
in that way, many slaves became rich, 
purchased their freedom, and then 
bought slaves of their own, lived in 
splendour and opulence, and laid the 
foundation of families. Yet these 
washings are exhausted, time out of 
mind; and so will be those of Califor- 
nia, and the sooner the better. [ama 
friend to a gold currency, but not to 
gold mining. That isa pursuit which 
the experience of nations shows to be 
both impoverishing and demoralizing to 
anation. I regret that we have these 
mines in California; but they are there, 
and I am for getting rid of them as soon 
as possible. Make the working as free 
as possible. Instead of hoarding, and 


holding them up, and selling in driblets, 
lay them open to industry and enter- 


prise. Lay them open to natural capi- 


The Telegraph now gives notice of | 


we passed. 


tal—to labour—to the man that has 
stout arms and a willing heart. Give 
him a fair chance. Give all a fair 
chance. It is no matter who digs up 
the gold, or where it goes. The digger 
will not eat it, and it will go where 
commerce will carry it. The nations 
which have industry—which have ag- 
riculture,commerce,and manufactures— 
they will get the gold, provided always 
that they keep out small paper money. 
Not sales, but permits, is the proper 
mode to follow, and the only practica- 
ble mode. 


FASHIONABLE HOURS. 


In London the é/i¢e breakfast at noon, 
dine at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
sup at two in the morning, and our 
“upper classes”’ are fast acquiring simi- 
lar bad habits. ‘They do not breakfast 
and dine quite so late to be sure, but 
they never think of going to a fashion- 
able up-town party much before mid- 
night, and deem 100’clock quite an early 
hour for the morning meal, and 6, P. M. 
almost too early for dinner. Hence the 
pale faces and languid looks of our 
fine ladies and gentlemen—for while 
they imitate the London and Parisian 
exclusives in every thing else, they do 
not take one-fourth as much exercise. 
The London exquisite, when he has 
breakfasted, mounts his horse and gal- 
lops a dozen miles or so, and the fine 
lady orders out her pony phieton, and 
drives forth in search of roses for her 
cheeks and appetite for her dinner; but 
it is not so here. Our aristocracy are 
chiefly merchants, and must look to 
their ledgers; and our lady leaders of 
the ton are too delicate to handle the 
reins. 


The End of Four Great Men. 


The four great personages who occu- 
py the most conspicuous places in the 
history of the world, were Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, and Bonaparte. 

Alexander, after having climbed the 
dizzy heights of his ambition, and with 
his temples bound with chaplets dipped 
in the blood of countless millions, look- 
ed down upon a conqueréd world, and 
wept that there was not any other 
world for him to conquer—set a city on 
fire, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the aston- 
ishment and consternation of Rome, 
passed the Alps, and having put to 
flight the armies of the mistress of the 
world, and stripped “three bushels of 
golden rings from the fingers of her 
slaughtered knights,’ and made her 
foundations quake, fled from his coun- 
try, being hated by those who once ex- 
ultingly united his name to that of their 
god, and called him Hani Baal, and 
died at Jast by poison administered with 
his own hand, unlamented and unwept, 
in a foreign land. | 

Cesar, after having conquered eight 
hundred cities, and dyeing his garments 
in the blood of one million of his foes, 
after having pursued to death the only 
rival he had on earth, was miserably 


assassinated by those he considered his | 


nearest friends; and in that very place, 
the attainment of which had been his 
greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandates kings 
and popes obeyed, after having filled 
the earth with the terror of his name— 
after having deluged Europe with tears 
and blood, and clothed the world in 
sackcloth—closed his days in lonely 
banishment, almost literally exiled from 
the ‘world, yet where he could some- 
times see his country’s banner waving 
over the deep, but which did not and 
could not bring him aid. 

Thus, these four men, who seem to 
stand the representatives of all those 
whom the world call great—these four 
men, who each in turn made earth 
tremble to its very centre by their sim- 
ple tread, severally died—one, by in- 
toxication, or, as was supposed, by poi- 
son mingled in his wine—one a suicide 
—one murdered by his friends—and 
one a lonely exile. “How are the 
mighty fallen!” 


A Ship Among Icebergs. 


It is impossible to convey a correct 
idea of the beauty, the magnificence, 
of some of the scenes through which 
Thousands of the most 
grotesque, fanciful, and beautiful ice- 
bergs and icefields surrounded on all 
sides, intersected by numerous serpen- 
tine canals, which glittered in the sun 
(for the weather was fine all the time 
we were in the straits,) like threads of 
silver twining round ruined palaces of 
crystal. The masses assumed every 
variety of form and size, and many of 
each bore such a striking resemblance 
to cathedrals, churches, columns, arches 
and spires, that I could almost fancy 
we had been transported to one of the 
floating cities of Fairy land. The 
rapid motion, too, of our ship, in what 
appeared a dead calm, added much to 
the magical effect of the scene. A 


light but steady breeze urged her along, 


with considerable velocity, through a 
maze of ponds and canals, which, from 
the immense quantity of ice that sur- 
rounded them, were calm and unruffled 
as the surface of a mill pond. Nota 
sound disturbed the delightful stillness 
of nature, save the gentle rippling of 
the vessel’s bow as she sped on her 
way, or the occasional puffing of a lazy 


whale, awakened from a nap by our 


unceremonious intrusion on his do- 
mains. Now and then, however, my 
reveries were disagreeably interrupted 
by the ship coming into sudden contact 
with huge lumps of ice. This happen- 
ed occasionally when we arrived at the 
termination of one of those natural 
canals through which we passed, and 
found it necessary to force our way 
into the next. These concussions were 
sometimes very severe, and even made 
the ship’s bell ring: but we heeded this 
little, as the vessel was provided with 
huge blocks of timber on her bows, 
nied ice-pieces, and was besides built 
expressly for sailing in the northern 
seas. It only became annoying at 
meal times, when a spoonful of sou 

would sometimes make a little private 
excursion of its own, over the shoulder 
of its owner, instead of into his mouth, 
As we proceeded, the ice became more 
closely packed, and at last compelled 
us to bore through it. The ship, how- 
ever, was never altogether detained, 
though much retarded. I recollect, 
while thus surrounded, filling a bucket 
with water from a pool on the ice, to 


TERIAN. 


— 


see whether it was fresh or not, as I 

been rather sceptical upon this 
point. It was excellent, and might 
almost compete with the water from 
the famous spring of Crawley.— Bal- 
lantyne’s Hudson’s Bay. 


‘The Vegetable Soap of Mexico. 


Among the of New Mexico, 
is a species of palm, called by the na- 
tives lechuguilla, which has been de- 
| nominated soap weed, from the fact that 
the Mexicans use its root as a substitute 
for soap, for which it answers very well. 
Indeed, it is considered superior to it 
for the washing of woollens. This singu- 
lar shrub, which is to be met with on 
the prairies, but where it never grows 
to any considerable size, consists of a 
trunk very pithy, surmounted by a fine 
head of stiff leaves, each of which is 
about two feet and a half in length, and 
armed with along thorn. The leaves 
project from this stalk on all sides, and 
sit as close as possible, and are of a dark 
green colour. The flower is white and 
very pretty. As each year’s foliage 
decays, it drops down against the trunk, 
and is of a light brown colour. These 
dry leaves, when fire is applied, flash 
up like gunpowder, and burn witha 
bright light. 

The plant is applied to many uses by 

the natives; of its leaves they make 
.their hats; also, when dressed like 
| hemp, it is formed into ropes and sacks, 
looking like the material known as the 
Manilla hemp, though coarser. 

The author of “ A Campaign in New 
Mexico,” observes, “ These plants have 
a singularly provoking quality—being 
from two to eight feet in height, they 
will assume to the eye in twilight the 
most deceptive forms of men; and 

/ many an unconscious weed has run the 
chance of a sentry’s shot from not an- 
swering the challenge, ‘Who goes 
there?? If your mule or horse has 
strayed from camp, and you start to 
hunt for him in the gray of the morn- 
ing, you are sure to be led first in one 
direction, and then in another by one 
of those shrubs, which, from a short 
distance, has taken the form of your 
animal. Time after time you may have 
been thus deceived, yet never seeming 
to learn experience from asoap weed.”’ 
— Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


GOOD RULES. 


Keep your room well ventilated.— 
Close rooms generate disease. Many 
a constitution is undermined from such 
confinement. - 

Throw off your feather beds and lie 
upon straw—or even the floor, if you 
/have nothing better. The cheap cot- 

ton mattrasses make a good bed and 
healthy one. Feathers are bad to lie 
upon at any time, and more particular- 
ly in the summer season. 


selves thoroughly with it every morn- 
ing. A little salt put in the water, just 
enough to give it a briny taste, will 
keep the pores healthy, and strengthen 
-and invigorate the system. 

Eat lightly, especially if your habits 
are of a sedentary character. Do not 
eat in a hurry, but masticate your food 
well before it is deposited in the sto- 
‘mach. This bolting down provisions, 
anaconda like, is most destructive to 
the digestive organs. Avoid too great 
an indulgence in “high living,” as it is 
called. Plain food is the best. 

Let every man, woman, and child, 
keep a little pulverized charcoal in their 
bed rooms, and on retiring at night, let 
them put as much of it as can be laid 
on a sixpence in their mouths, and 
work it about among the teeth with 
the tongue; and it will not be long be- 
fore there will be no decayed teeth for 
the dentist to fill with amalgam or 
pure gold either. Rise early in the 
morning, take exercise enough to make 
your breakfast relish well, and you will 
feel fresh and vigorous for the day’s 
labour. Upon rising in the morning, 
extend your arms out and force them 
back gently. This exercise will expand 
the chest, strengthen the lungs, and 
‘operate as a guard against pulmonary 
disease. 


Character of Cromwell. 


After nearly two centuries of abuse 
and vilification, posterity is coming for- 
ward to do ample justice to the memory 
of a great man. A _ book,has just ap- 
peared in England, entitled, Oliver 
Cromwell and the Protectorate; by 
Daniel Wilson, F. S. A. in which the 
author, referring to the exclusion of 
Cromwell’s statue from the New Palace 
of Westminster, says: 

“Cromwell can well afford to wait 
for the revision of that sentence, as of 
all others. His virtues are mostly so 
far above those of the great majority of 
England’s hereditary kings, that the in- 
justice which excludes this greatest of 
all her rulers from that vacant niche be- 
tween the two Charles Stuarts, is a 
wrong done far more to us than to him. 
The more he is known, the greater will 
be the admiration with which he will 
be viewed by all thinking men. To be 
the leader of a great popular movement, 
he had, probably, as little of the vulgar 
attributes of a popular hero as any man 
that ever lived. Names, forms, and 
shadows of things were intolerable to 
him. He drove right on to the head of 
the matter. Good government was 
with him the supremacy of order, not 
the mere realization of the popular will. 

‘“Toleration was with him genuine 
liberty of conscience, to every man who 
was not prepared to make his religion 
the cloak for anarchy and treason. 

“ Dissimulation! I do think, after a 
careful study of his character, that of 
dissimulation in its bad sense, Crom- 
well was incapable. He was a man 
scarcely ever equalled for decision and 
self-reliance, and, therefore, he kept his 
own counsel without an effort. But 
in his dealings with the King, with 
Scottish Presbyterians, with his own 
Parliaments, and with Foreign Courts, 
there is such dogged straight-forward- 
ness; and in his very breaches of con- 
stitutional forms, such a steadiness of 
purpose in going by the very shortest 
way to the end he aimed at, that I can- 
not but think it will yet become matter 
of astonishment that such a charge 

should ever have been entertained. 
But the reader has now the argument 
before him, and .the evidence at his 
command. Truth, not victory, is the 
aim of the historian, and truth is the 


daughter of time.”’ | . 


Use cold water freely. Wash your-. 


Washing Day in Germany. 


The Traveller has extracts of a let- 
ter from an American lady in Germany 
to her mother, from which the follow- 
ing account of the German washing 
day, or washiug week, is copied : 

“It is one of the chief glories of Ger- 


‘man housewives to possess abundance 


of linen, and for the purpose of display- 
ing their wealth, they put off their wash- 
ing till all is used, up—some three 
weeks, some six, some half a year, and 
those who are more affluent have 
washings but once a year. 

«“ Every house contains a ‘ Schwartz- 
masch Kammer, where the dirty 
clothes are kept hung up on poles or 
lines in the air. When the drawers 
and presses are nearly empty, two or 
three washerwomen are hired, who 
come at two in the morning, take each 
a cup of coffee and some bread, which 
is repeated at the usual breakfast time. 
In the forenoon they have again bread, 
with wine or cider; dine at twelve; at 
three or four they have again a cup of 
coffee with bread, and then wash till 
supper, at eight. (What would our 
working women say to so many hours’ 
incessant labour?) They wash in very 


can stand at once. So it goes on for 
several days, according to the nunrber 
of clothes. ‘The remainder of the week 
is spent in ironing—sheets, pillow cases, 
and all the ungathered clothes are man- 
gled, and towels, stockings, children’s 
handkerchiefs, &c. are only folded. 
During the whole week ne woman in 
the family can think of any thing but 
the wash, and by the end of it, some 
have sore hands, (for they use ley,) and 
_all are out of humour. When I tell 
them how much less disturbance our 
week’s wash makes, they acknowledge 
it is a better way, but say they fear 
people would think they had but two 
shirts apiece, if they were to wash 
every week. Another answers that if 
the Americans wash every week they 
can do nothing else, for on washing 
week no one can think of any thing be- 
side. It made me think of the old lady 
who wondered how people could comb 
their heads every day, when she could 
hardly bear to comb hers on Thanks- 
giving day.” 


Wonderful Structure of the Heart. 


An anatomist who understood the 
structure of the heart, might say before- 
hand that it would play; but he would 
expect, I think, from the complexity of 
its mechanism, and the delicacy of 
many of its parts, that it would always 
be liable to derangement, or that it 
would soon work itself out. Yet shall 
this wonderful machine go night and 
day, for eighty years together, at the 
rate of a hundred thousand strokes 
every twenty-four hours, having at 
every stroke a great resistance to over- 
come; and shall continue this action for 
this length dof time, without disorder 
and without weariness. 

Each ventricle will at least contain 
one ounce of blood. The heart con- 
tracts four thousand times in one hour; 
from which it follows, that there passes 
through the heart every hour four thou- 
sand ounces, or three hundred and fifty 
pounds of blood. Now the whole 
mass of blood is said to be about 
twenty-five pounds, so that a quantity 
of blood, equal to the whole mass of 
blood, passes through the heart four- 
teen times in one hour; which is about 
once every four minutes.—Dr. Paley. 


Common Schools in New York. 


According to the last report of the 
State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, there are 10,621 school dis- 
tricts in that State containing school 
houses, attended by 775,723 children. 
The number of incorporated and pri- 
vate schools reported is 1,785, attended 
by about 75,000 children. The County 
Clerks having been too negligent in 
their reports to give any satisfactory 
statistics in regard to thecsloured schools 
throughout the State, the Superinten- 
dent gives a merited rebuke to those 
officers. 

Schools for the instruction of Indian 
children are now established upon the 
St. Regis, the Onondaga, the Cattarau- 
gus and Alleghany,and Shinnecock Re- 
servations. These were attended by 
490 children. 

The Shinnecock Indians occupy a 
small promontory, containing about 600 
acres, on the southern shore of Long 
Island, and within the limits of the 
town of Southampton. The whole 
number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 years, is 50, and the num- 
ber who have attended school some 
portion of the time is 40. They are re- 
presented as in an improving condition. 
The number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 years, upon the Cat- 
taraugus Reservations is 322, and the 
whole number who have attended 
schools the preceding year is 229; and 
the whole number between the said 
ages upon the Alleghany Reservations 
is 180, and the number who have at- 
tended school is 110. 

These Indians feel very grateful for 
the instruction which the State is be- 
stowing upon them, and take an in- 
creasing interest in the schools. 

The agent of the St. Regis Reserva- 
tion reports that a school has been kept 
nine months during the year, with an 
average attendance of 50 children. 

Upon the Onondaga Reservation a 
school was kept by a male teacher for 
five months previous to the 1st day of 
May, 1848, and for the ensuing six 
months by a male teacher with a female 
assistant. 

The whole number of scholars who 
had attended at the date of the agent’s 
report was 61; of whom 40 had been 
quite regular, and 25 had been absent 
but a few days during the year. 

The whole number of children on the 
Reservation between the ages of 5 and 
16 is about 94. | 

The Indian Reservationsin Alleghany, 
Erie, Cattaraugus, Onondaga, and other 
counties, comprise many thousand acres 
of the finest agricultural Jand in the 
State. Yet the Indians on these lands 
are, in the main, miserably poor and 
destitute. This state of things the su- 
perintendent attributes to the system of 
communism prevailing among these red 
men. The labour of the industrious— 
says the report—contributes alike to the 


support of the idle. The usual incen- 


tives to toil and thrift the hope of per- 


large oval tubs, at which four or five| | 


sonal gain and the acquisition of exclu- 
sive property, are wanting. 

It is intimated that a remedy for these 
evils might be found in the passage of a 
law by which the Indians could be 
allowed to divide the land equitably 
among themselves, giving to each an 
estate of inheritance, but not permitting 
the land to be disposed of by devise, 
deed, nor to be encumbered by mort- 
gage or judgment. It is now held in 
common and inalienable; it would then 
be held in partition, not devisable or 
alienable, nor subject to any lien or in- 
cumbrance. 

Free schools now prevail in New 
York, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Syracuse, Ro- 
chester, Lansingburg, Williamsburgh, 
Poughkeepsie, Flushing, Newtown, and 
Bushwick. These cities and towns are 
estimated to contain about one-fifth of 
the population of the whole State.— 
Adding Albany, Troy, and Utica, 
where the schools are substantially free, 
although not so by force of law, we 
find that free schools prevail in about 
one-fourth of the State. 


A Novel Steam Engine. 


Practical Application of Water in 
the Spheroidal State.— At. a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Boutigny announced, that by 
the persevering efforts of a young engi- 


S, CARTER, & Co.'s POPULAR MU- 

SIC BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED -—-Canrmina Sa- 
L. Mason; greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, 
and stefling character of its music. Published under 
the recommendation of the Boston ee Masic, 
with a pamphlet supplement of 59 Select Zunes added 
in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 


| excellence of the Collection without extra eharge. 


Tue Boston Acapemy's by 
L. Mason. ‘This standard work is so well known and 
pg as to preclude the necessity of any recom 


Tue Psautery.—By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published. 
It has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & 
Haydn Society,and the Boston Academy of Music. In 
style there is a great diversity, it being suited to every 
variety of subject and occasion, and ts especially adap- 
ted to congregational use. The Psaltery will make a 
valuable addition to the Boston Academy's Collection 
and Carmina Sacra, and onan to be in every choir. 

NOW READY, 


A New Cuvurcn Music Book ror tue Par- 
SENT Season, NAMELY—The National Lyre—A new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, comprising the 
beat anment and modern compositions of esiabimhed 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c. designed for 
the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and 
societies throughout the United States. S. Parkman 
‘Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. it 
is believed that this will be one of the most beautiful 
collections ever published. It consists of old, new, 
and original music, allof which is ofa strictly devotional 
character. The old tunes bave simple arrangements, 
and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care ftom 
classic compositions, while it is hoped that the original 
may be found of sufficient variety to please all tastes, 
All needless difficulties in the construction of the vocal 
parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to 
the performer. Another important feature of this book 
is the substitution of small notes for figures in the organ 
score. As comparatively few persons have the opportu- 
nity to perfect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently 
to play even plain Psalmody correctly from. figures, itis 
hoped that this arrangement will meet the cordial ap- 
probation of all. ‘I'ne book being sumewhat less in size 
than the others, the price will not exceed $6 
thus placing it within the reach, not only of choirs in 
special want of new books, but of those which are al- 
ready supplied. | 

New (Horus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


neer, M. Testud de Beauregard, a steam 
engine has been constructed, which was 
moved by the vapour of water in its 
spheroidal state. This is a machine of 
one-horse power; the boiler of which is 
so small that it can easily be carried in 
the pocket. It was also stated that two 
other machines were in progress; and 
that -a third, of four-hundred horses’ 
power, was about to be made in Eng- 
land. From a communication to La 
Presse, we learn that the boiler is placed 
in a bath of melted lead, and water pro- 


jected in small quantities at a time upon: 


its heated surface. The spheroidal state 
is produced; and although the tempera- 
ture of the water never rises above 190 
degrees, the elastic force of the vapour 
given off is found to be very far supe- 
rior to that of steam in its ordinary con- 
ditions; and if we understand the some- 
what obscure descriptions given, a por- 
tion of water is decomposed, as in 
Professor Grove’s beautiful experi- 
ments, and the additional force of the 
gases is rendered available. We may 
briefly state, for the benefit of those 
who may nof be familiar with Bou- 
tigny’s experiments, that if water is 
projected upon a metal plate heated in 
dull redness, it is not vaporized at once, 
but it forms itself into a sphere, and 
rolling with great rapidity over the 
heated surface, vaporizes with compara- 
tive slowness. This is the spheroidal 
state—a remarkable physical condition 
is produced—in which even the ordinary 
powers of chemical affinity ate suspend- 
ed, but the vapour of which appears to 
obey other laws than those of steam. 
We may, therefore, hope that we are 
on the eve of a great improvement in 
the employment of heat as a motive 
power.—London Literary Gazette. 


AWFUL SCENE. . 


A few days ago we saw a woman 
raving with the delirium tremens. She 
was young, handsome, aud a mother. 
An uncontrolable passion for intoxi- 
cating drinks soon made a hell of a 


| once happy home, drove a kind-hearted 


husband and father to despair and death, 
and brought the wretched mother and 
her two young boys to the degradation 
of public shame and street beggary. 
Her ravings were terrible. She fancied 
herself a fiend of perdition, compelled by 
a superior power of darkness to thrust 
her children into the flames, and hold 
them there till their bodies were burnt 
to a crisp! Her description of what 
she saw in her madness, and of what 
she fancied she was obliged to-do, was 
awful and indescribable. Occasionally 
the wretched being would fly to the 
furthest corner of the room, uttering 
piercing screams of agony, and pressing 
the palm of her hands over her eyes in 
a vain attempt to shut out the horrid 
spectacle presented to her distorted vi- 
sion. Then, as if impelled by an irre- 
sistible power, she would rush forward, 
clutching wildly at what she thought 
were her children, and with loud out- 
cries, plunged them again and again into 
the furnace of fire, mingling horrid 
curses and imprecations with the most 
touching and fervent prayers. This 
hallucination haunted the miserable be- 
ing long after she was rendered power- 
less by the restraints of the strait- 
jacket, and was succeeded by others, 
even more terrible in character, and too 
shocking for detail, which continued 
until death closed the scene.—Albany 
Express. | 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 

ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 313 to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 

may 13—3t 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF, PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication have 
removed their Store to No. 144 Chestnut street, 
above Sixth, Philadelphia, and will be ready in a 
few days to resume their business. jan 13—It 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full sheep binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
the work: 

‘‘ T know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned piety.”»—Rev. Francis Wayland, 

‘¢ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.’*—Rev. Dr. Alerander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
better.—Rev, Dr, S. H. Cone. 

‘‘It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.”*—Hev. Adam Clarke 


arke, 


| read through.”*—Dr Doddridge, 


‘¢ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
aug 22—3t 


usk oF Cnoirs: The Choir Chorus Book— By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 
A collection of choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in 
a form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed, that besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste, 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
published in the summer, several editions Aave been 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen, 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 

THE Primary Scuoot Sono Book, in two parte, 
By L. Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or 
primary school teacher, who can herself sing, although 
she may know so little of musical characters as not to 
be able to read music herself, may, by the help of this 
book, be enabled to teach her pupils with good success, 
and thus prepare the way for a more t ghand exten- 
sive course in higher schools. 

Tue Sone Book or tHe Scuoor Room; 
of a great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural seleo- 
tions, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also;the elementary 
principles of vocal music, prepared with reference to 
the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, de- 
signed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools, By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. ‘This work has been prepared with reference 
to the wants of common schools and academies, and is 
designed to follow the above work. 

ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 

Tue Boston Cnorus Book; consisting of a selec. 
tion of the most popular choruses, from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, arranged 
in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for the piano 
forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and Webb. 

Tue Boston Antuem [Book, being a collection of 
the best anthems and other set pieces, for societies and 
choirs. By L. Mason. 

Tue “Book or CHants,” consisting of chanting 
music, adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from 
the Scriptures, for congregational use. By L. Mason. 

HANDEL’s ORATORIO OF THE Messian. Arranged by 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

THe Op«ton; a collection of secular melodies: ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. Designed for 
adult singing schools and social music parties, G. J. 
Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title sets forth, this 
work is designed for singing schools. 

Tue Voca.ist; consisting of short and easy glees, 
or songs in parts: arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, Protessor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

Tue Socia, Book; a selection of glees and 

tt songs, by distinguished German composers, never 

fore published in this country; together with original 
pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Bancroft. 

GENTLEMEN'S GLEE Book; selected from the most 
admired German composers. By L. Mason, 

For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry 
Perkins, and Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and 
other Booksellers throughout the United States, 

oct 21—tf 

‘HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable 

Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students, and all 
who are in quest of books at low prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. It 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio. Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols, folio, a choice copy, 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols. 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebreorum, 2 vols. folio 
calf. Durham, on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf, 
Faber’s Hore Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M. Mason’s works, 4 
vols. 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3 vols. Bates*s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set. 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. 8vo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in all de- 

partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a small 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged. jan 20—~3t 


EMOVAL.—The Spring Garden Institute for 
Young Ladies has been removed to 121 Mar- 
shall st., above Green, Philadelphia. The spacious 
apartments, and superior conveniences of our new 
location, enable us to enlarge our number. 

Xr Circulars, containing terms, &c., may be ob- 
tained at the Seminary, or atthe residence of the 
Subscriber, No. 145 Marshall street. 
jan 13—4t* GILBERT COMBS, Principal. 


~COTCH EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE AND TES- 
Ss TAMENT, WITH THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
IN METRE.—Just received direct from Scotland, 
and now selling at very low prices, a fine assortment 
of Bibles and Testaments, various sizes and bind- 
ings, all of them containing the Psalms in metre. | 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


jan 20—3t No* 285 Broadway, New York. 


7ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE.—Mantua, one mile from Wil- 
mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
will be resumed on the Ist September next. Young 
gentlemen are prepared in the Institute for any of 
the business departments of life, or for any of the 
College classes. 

For the character of the School, reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 
educated in the Institute. But it is deemed unneces- 
sary, as it has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. 

The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils under his care, by ad- 
dressing him, as above, post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

aug 26—tf REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


ofa Penitent, or a Guide for the Inquiring, in a 
commentary on the one hundred and thirtieth Psalm. 
By George W. Bethune, D. D. 

Let the ministers of Christ become acquainted 
with it, and they will soon wish to see its wide dif- 
fusion. It has been but a few months before the 
public, and a careful examination has produced a 
conviction in many minds, that it is adapted to be 
eminently useful in the Church of Christ.—WN. Y. 
Christian Intelligencer. ma 

It cannot fail to prove an important auxiliary to 
many an anxious and troubled spirit, and we may edd, 
to many a Christian and Christian minister, in the 
discharge of the responsible office of a counsellor 
and guide.— American Literary Magazine. 

Published and for sale by HENRY PERKINS, 

jan 20—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 21 Centre Street, New York, and No. 87 South 

Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount.to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 


of the Proprietor. . 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


cra, on Boston Cottection or Cnurcn Musto. By . 


perdozen, 


R. BETHUNE’S BEST BOOK.—The History 


until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents, For - 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements. 
| to be made in advance. 
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